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Thayer’s The Pioneer Boy: 
A Second and Harder Look 


RECENT addition to the Alfred 
A Whital Stern Collection of Lin- 
colniana is a copy of “the first juve- 
nile life of Lincoln” (1)*: William Make- 
peace Thayer’s The Pioneer Boy and How 
He Became President, published by Walker, 
Wise, and Company at Boston in 1863. 
The special binding which once encased 
it is now detached from the text (2). It 
was for many years in the possession of 
the late Oliver Rogers Barrett, of Kenil- 
worth and Chicago (3). It belongs to the 
printing of the seventh thousand and is in- 
scribed in ink on the flyleaf: 
Abraham Lincoln. 
President of the 
United States 
With the respects of 
the Publishers 
May 1. 1863. 

But alas! under the author’s name 
(which, after all, was two-thirds of Mr. 
Thackeray’s) on the title-page some ir- 
reverent and unidentified hand has writ- 
ten in pencil: “The Champion liar of his- 
tory.” Such unkindly, if anonymous, criti- 
cism may account for the fact that there 
is no reference to the work in Paul M. 
Angle’s A Shelf of Lincoln Books (New 
Brunswick, 1946) or in Benjamin Platt 
Thomas’ Portrait for Posterity: Lincoln 
and His Biographers (New Brunswick, 
1947). 


Mr. Thayer in his preface had admitted 
that he had 





*Numbers given in parentheses in this essay 
refer to notes which will be found on p. 134. 


intentionally avoided the provincialisms, and 
that singular perversion of the English lan- 
guage, that characterized the poor people of 
Kentucky and Indiana forty years ago. 

And he had gone on blandly to state: 


Real names are generally used in the work. 
In some instances, however, where objections 
to such a use seemed to exist, fictitious names 
are employed. 

Such frank confessions are enough to 
arouse the most shocked suspicions of mod- 
ern scholarship. And yet, so eminently 
respectable an authority in an earlier gen- 
eration as Josiah Gilbert Holland had de- 
scribed The Pioneer Boy as “a singularly 
faithful statement of the early experiences 
of Abraham Lincoln” (4), and so accept- 
able a specialist of our own day as Louis A. 
Warren has written “of the earmarks of 
genuineness in Thayer’s work” (5) and 
set it down as “a source book for subse- 
quent American authors” (6). 

Perhaps it warrants a second, albeit a 
skeptical, look. 

To begin with the author: William M. 
Thayer (1820-98), was born, lived, and 
died in Franklin, Mass., with time out for 
an A. B. degree at Brown and ordination 
as a Congregationalist minister (7). He 
had, when he went to work on The Pio- 
neer Boy, just completed The Bobbin Boy, 
a comparable study of the life of the Gov- 
ernor of his State, the Honorable Na- 
thaniel Prentiss Banks. In it he had de- 
veloped or refined a formula, later known 
as the algerian or optical compound but 
then more frankly reminiscent of the older 
weemsic process. The ingredients were 
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few, simple, and readily procurable: first, 
an uplifting lesson to impart; second, a 
subject superhumanly endowed with vir- 
tue, courage, and pertinacity; third, an 
exquisite disdain for the idiom of ado- 
lescence. 

But, unlike his imitators, the Rev. Mr. 
Thayer felt no particular dislike of facts. 
On the contrary, he openly, shamelessly, 
brazenly sought them. It may be sup- 
posed that when they did not conform to 
his edifying purpose he omitted them and 
selected in their stead those which were, 
by interpretation, compatible with the lofty 
theme. It would be unfair, it might even 
be erroneous, to consider that ever he wil- 
fully distorted the truth. Perhaps the 
worst that can be said for his method and 
his style is that he failed to test the credi- 
bility of his witnesses. Let not their per- 
jury be upon his head. 

Copies of The Pioneer Boy were depos- 
ited for copyright on April 10, 1863. It 
was an instant success. The publishers 
announced (8) : 

The chief object of the book is to show how 
its hero won his position: it also brings out 
incidentally the manners and customs of the 
times and section of the country in which he 
was reared. Its lessons of industry, enterprise, 
and perseverance are in the same strain as the 
counsels of Dr. Franklin, and tend to confirm 
the teachings of the American sage. 

Five thousand orders were received in 
advance of publication. Nine thousand 
were on the press one week later (9). By 
fall it was said that “the popularity of this 
book continues unabated. The trade 
everywhere should have it in stock” (10). 
In November the tenth thousand was on 
press (11). Before Christmas the elev- 
enth thousand was in the market (12). 
On the following February 1, it had gone 
into the thirteenth thousand and was “‘sell- 
ing faster than ever” (13). A month after 
Mr. Lincoln’s assassination it had reached 
the twenty-eighth thousand and there 
seemed “‘no limit to its possible sale” (14). 
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On September 15, 1865, it was advertised, 
not without contradiction, as soaring in 
its twenty-fifth thousand (15). 

A digest appeared in The Home Month- 
ly, which Mr. Thayer edited (16), and 
copies were sent free to new subscribers to 
the magazine (17). In the course of its 
vogue it was translated and published in 
Greek, Hawaiian, Finnish, German, and 
Swedish. In England it was in print as 
late as 1906. 

Now what were the claims made for 
this half-forgotten work? At the time of 
its first appearance Mr. Thayer publicly 
declared (18): 

Much time has been spent in collecting ma- 

terials for the book from the most authentic 
sources, and almost marvellous facts belong to 
his boyhood and youth. 
Simultaneously the publishers (James P. 
Walker, Daniel W. Wise, and Horace B. 
Fuller) were advertising it as “thoroughly 
reliable in all essential details,—the details 
of the President’s early life having been 
gathered from his old friends, relatives, and 
neighbors” (19). A year later they went 
even further: “This correct life was writ- 
ten by the permission of the President him- 
self, and from material furnished by him” 
(20). It is difficult to believe that they 
would have dared make so positive a state- 
ment of imprimatur if there had been a risk 
of contradiction. 

Many men have made a profession and 
some a modest fortune by writing about 
Abraham Lincoln. The Rev. Mr. Thayer 
was one of them. For the second cam- 
paign he prepared The Character and 
Public Services of Abraham Lincoln, Pres- 
ident of the United States (Boston, Walker, 
Wise, and Company, 1864). Bound in 
pink paper, the inside front cover bore an 
advertisement for The Pioneer Boy: 

This book contains the full and reliable life 
of President Lincoln, from the time he was seven 


years of age until he took his seat in the Presiden- 
tial chair. 








~~ ey ee 








This is the AUTHENTIC and AUTHOR- 
IZED life of the President, as is shown by the 
subjoined letter from the son of the President, a 
student at Harvard College: — 

Cambridge, April 17, 1863. 
Rev. Mr. Thayer, 

Dear Sir,—I received a few days since, a 
copy of the “Pioneer Boy,” for which I wish to 
return my thanks. 

I am very much pleased with the book, as 
an interesting story; and I find that, in reading 
it, many things are recalled which I had for- 
gotten. 

You have been singularly successful in avoid- 
ing errors; as I find I have, at some time, heard 
nearly everything you narrate, from a “reliable 
gentleman.” 

With the best wishes for its success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Robt. T. Lincoln. 


This does not, of course, prove The Pio- 
neer Boy to have been authorized, but 
coming, as it does, from Robert Todd Lin- 
coln it is an amazing avowal; for he later 
insisted: “My father’s life was of a kind 
which gave me but little opportunity to 
learn the details of his early career” (21). 

When Abraham Lincoln died, the Rev. 
Mr. Thayer contributed a euiogy to The 
Home Monthly, basing it in large part on 
letters he had collected two years before, 
not all of which had appeared in The Pio- 
neer Boy (22). One attributed to “Hon. 
J. S. [sic] Scripps [i. e. John Locke Scripps], 
of Illinois,” is particularly interesting: 

Mr. Lincoln was possessed with the idea that 
his early life had been altogether too obscure 
and uneventful to repay the labor of hunting 
after and recounting its trivial incidents. When 
I was pressing him upon the point, said he, ‘you 
can find the whole of my early life in a single 
line of Gray’s Elegy: — 

“The short and simple annals of the poor.’ ” 

Thayer repeated the anecdote a few 
months later, but this time gave the correct 
middle initial of his informer (23). 

An edition of The Pioneer Boy, “en- 
larged, revised, and newly illustrated,” en- 
titled From Pioneer Home to the White 
House: Life of Abraham Lincoln: Boy- 
hood, Youth, Manhood, Assassination, 





Death, was published at Norwood, Conn., 
by the Henry Bill Publishing Company in 
June 1882. Thayer wrote in the preface: 

The author of this volume wrote the first 
Life of Abraham Lincoln—The Pioneer Boy, 
And How He Became President—which, after 
a very large sale, passed out of print in conse- 
quence of the destruction of the plates by fire. 
A Campaign Life of only thirty-two pages, re- 
lating chiefly to his public career, was issued at 
the West, after his nomination for the Presi- 
dency in 1860; but The Pioneer Boy was the 
first complete biography of the man. . . . The 
materials for that Campaign Life spoken of were 
furnished by Mr. Lincoln, and he very kindly 
directed that pamphlet, with a quantity of un- 
used matter to be passed into our hands, to- 
gether with the names and addresses of several of 
his early associates, reared with him in the 
wilderness, and of intimate friends in later life, 
from whom the most valuable information, 
never before given to the public, was received. 
From these sources of knowledge The Pioncer 
Boy was prepared. . . . When Abraham Lin- 
coln was consulted respecting his biography, 
after his nomination for the Presidency in 1860, 
he replied: “You can find the whole of my 
early life in a single line of Gray’s Elegy: 

“*The short and simple annals of the poor.’ ” 


This is a curious statement. The Pio- 
neer Boy was not “the first Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” Neither was The Pioneer 
Boy “complete.” Except for a concluding 
chapter, summarizing Lincoln’s glowing at- 
tainments and reiterating his breathtaking 
nobility, the story as rendered by Thayer 
breaks off with an account of the Arm- 
strong trial in May 1858. The 32-page 
pamphlet can be readily identified as the 
Life of Abraham Lincoln, anonymously 
published in the summer of 1860, but 
known to Thayer to have been the work 
of that same John Locke Scripps, of the 
Chicago Press and Tribune. Why did the 
Rev. Mr. Thayer suppress the title and 
authorship when he had leaned so heavily 
on the earlier work that he had reproduced 
one or more of the errors in it (24)? And 
why did he, as will later appear, declare 
that he had received the Scripps tract from 
Abraham Lincoln when actually, as even 
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Mr. Lincoln himself had been perfectly 
well aware, he had already received ma- 
terial from Scripps? This is not to impugn 
the divine’s veracity, but it is enough to 
suggest that he suffered from aberrations 
of memory. 

And yet the publishers had proclaimed 
The Pioneer Boy to be “AUTHORIZED 
and AUTHENTIC.” Why, then, was 
this assertion not repudiated by the Presi- 
dent or a member of his official family? 
The evidence is negative, but nothing has 
been found which indicates an attempt on 
the part of Abraham Lincoln or his secre- 
tariat to deny the inference of approval 
and consent. 

This is the more surprising in the light 
of the history of William Dean Howells’ 
Lives and Speeches of Abraham Lincoln 
and Hannibal Hamlin, issued at Columbus, 
Ohio, by Follett and Foster, in 1860. On 
June 15, 1860, candidate Lincoln’s private 
secretary wrote to those publishers (25) : 


I was certainly very much surprised on seeing 
that in the “slip” advertisement you enclosed 
me, you announced that your biography of Mr. 
Lincoln was “authorized,” and certainly aston- 
ished beyond degree that in a late card you 
say that “Finally the thread of our narrative is 
furnished by Mr. Lincoln’s private Secretary, 
from Mr. Lincoln’s own recollections [i. e. the 
third-person autobiography], and our biography 
is authorized by Mr. Lincoln. He had au- 
thorized no other.” Also that you write me 
under date of the 12th, that “Mr. Howard [i. e. 
James Quay Howard, Howells’ leg-man] thinks 
there can be no question as to our full and com- 
plete authority to announce that ours is fully 
authorized.” 

As I wired you to-day, in all these assertions 
you are very wrong. Neither Mr. Lincoln nor 
myself ever said or did anything, which could 
give Mr. Howard or yourselves any reason to 
suppose you had such “authority;” on the con- 
trary, Mr. Lincoln told Mr. Howard in my 
presence, that there must be no word or inti- 
mation, that any of the facts or matter furnished, 
came from him or by authority. In addition 
to this, Mr. Howard knew that I should give 
to at least three other gentlemen [one of whom 
was John Locke Scripps] precisely the same 
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facts and material, that I gave to him, and that 
consequently he could not possibly have the 
exclusive authority claimed in your card. 

If Mr. Lincoln could have foreseen this 
wrangle over an “authority” which he never 
gave, he certainly would have left all biogra- 
phers to their own resources, and spared him- 
self the labor and annoyance he incurred, to 
say nothing of the mortification of thus finding 
his express wish and direction disregarded, and 
a sought confidence violated. He never dreamed 
of thus seeing himself and his private secretary 
paraded as parties to a seeming favoritism, which 
his whole effort has been to avoid. 

Please therefore to recall your announce- 
ments that your biography is in any way au- 
thorized by himself or his private secretary, or 
that either has furnished you with “material.” 
As I telegraphed you, Mr. Lincoln neither au- 
thorizes yours or any other biography of himself. 


This specific disassociation would now- 
adays be classified as “a policy statement.” 
The pretensions of The Pioneer Boy would, 
in other words, depend upon the degree 
to which it represents a departure or in- 
fraction of that policy, and upon the ex- 
tent of Mr. Lincoln’s sanction and collabo- 
ration, 

As early as July 18, 1862, the Rev. Mr. 
Thayer had addressed the Honorable Or- 
ville Hickman Browning, Senator from 
Illinois : 


I have just received a letter of yours to Mr. 
Wise of Boston, the perusal of which emboldens 
me to venture this trespass upon your fully oc- 
cupied time. Mr. Wise is one of the publishing 
house in Boston, known as Walker & Wise, a 
very enterprising and popular firm, & they put 
into my hands, a month since, some letters and 
documents from J. Scripps Esq. of Chicago with 
the request that I should prepare a volume for 
boys upon President Lincoln’s early life after 
the manner of “The Bobbin Boy,” which is the 
actual early life of General Banks put into a 
story—the imagination doing nothing more than 
to connect facts in the most natural way. I 
chose this style of presenting it in order to make 
it more taking with the young, and the success 
of it shows that I was right in doing so. I di- 
rect Walker & Wise to-day to send you a copy 
of The Bobbin Boy by mail that you may see 
better than by anything I can write just what I 
want to get at. You will see that my object is 











to show that “the boy is father of the man,” 
showing the young that pluck and not luck 
makes the man, when it is accompanied with 
patience, perseverance, application, sobriety, 
honesty, &c. 

Now I do feel reluctant to encroach upon 
your time, as I know it is so much occupied; 
and yet your very kind note to Mr. Wise en- 
courages me to run the risk of saying what I 
want to reach. 

1. The President went to school in Kentucky 
before he removed to Indiana. There is where 
I want to begin the story of his life. Is it 
possible for me to learn any thing about his 
father’s employment then, in what kind of a 
house he lived, how poor they were, whether he 
went to school in a house built for a school, was 
his father’s house & was the school house of 
logs? What is the name of the town now where 
he was born? Any incidents that I could learn 
about their circumstances & experience then 
would aid me. He learned to write then and 
wrote about in the sand, snow &c. [see, The Pio- 
neer Boy, p. 135] any incidents connected with 
this or his schooling would help me. 

His life by Mr. Scripps says [p. 2, col. 1] that 
his father left Kentucky because slavery oppressed 
the poor whites—could I learn any facts about 
that? It makes mention also of his good moth- 
er’s Sunday efforts at reading Bible &c. [p. 2, 
col. 2}—any facts relating thereto would be of 
interest as showing how much he is indebted 
to her. 

2. Then I want to learn more about their 
settlement in Indiana if I can as the name of the 
town where they settled then—any incidents re- 
lating to their experience there, hardships &c. 
He became the letter-writer for the neighbor- 
hood then—any incidents about that. I sup- 
pose they built a log house there—any incidents 
of that, or of their journey from Kentucky to 
Indiana. 

3. Scripps’ life speaks of his ability to jump, 
scuffle, lift &c., also of his log-rolling, giving to 
huskings—any incidents relating thereto would 
aid me. 

4. That love affair [with Ann Rutledge—the 
story of the youthful romance had “broken” 
February 15th, 1862]—I should really like to 
learn the leading features of it, inasmuch as 
there is a matter of honor in it—a prominent 
part of my object is to show that his strict in- 
tegrity has given him his power of character, 
which had as much to do with giving him the 
Presidency as any thing. 

5. Any incidents of his journey from Indiana 
to Illinois would come in. 





6. The names & post office of any persons who 
lived in Kentucky or Indiana or Illinois near 
the family, or for whom he worked, or any one 
who served with him in the Black Hawk War, 
to whom I could write would be of service. 

7. I would like the address of his stepmother 
in full. 


8. I would like the names & post office ad- 
dress of any of his pastors and teachers. 

At the close of the book I shall have two or 
three chapters, as in The Bobbin Boy, present- 
ing a view of what this pioneer boy has accom- 
plished, referring to his position, introducing 
anecdotes illustrative of his traits of character 
in manhood proving that the man is what the 
boy was. I dare say that you may know many 
anecdotes of his professional life, or can direct 
me to some one who can give some. I have not 
written all this expecting that you will take the 
trouble to write me on all these points, but have 
done it more to show you at what I am aiming, 
not only works, but sports will come in as 
showing character. 

I have received the names of several persons 
to whom I have written, & I dropped a line 
to Mrs. Lincoln, but I have received no reply. 
I saw after I sent it that she was in New York. 
I would not of course trouble the President with 
a line now, but I would like to correspond with 
Mrs. Lincoln, or the eldest son, as I believe that 
they would assist me. 

9. Any facts relating to his temperance prin- 
ciples & resisting temptation to drink I should 
like. 

Pardon me if I have presumed too much. I 
should be extremely obliged for any information 
you can give me on these points. If you should 
write me, please address me at Franklin, Mass. 


This eloquent earnest of conscientious 
purpose must have impressed Senator 
Browning, for it is endorsed (26) : 


William M. Thayer to Hon. O. H. Browning. 
Franklin, July 18, 1862. Wants to write a book 
upon the President’s early life &c. & asks for 
facts. 


Moreover, in his diary for Saturday, July 
26, 1862, Browning wrote this entry: 


Went in the morning to the Presidents . . . I 
had with me a letter from Wm. M. Thayer 
author of the Bobbin boy asking for anecdotes 
of the President that he might prepare a simi- 
lar biography of him. I read him a portion 
of the letter and he asked me [to] leave it with 
him which I did (27). 
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Precisely what Mr. Lincoln did in re- 
sponse to the appeal is not known, but, on 
June 15, 1880, Thayer wrote to James 
Abram Garfield (28) : 


I have agreed to write a book for boys on 
your early life, like what I wrote on Lincoln, 
viz, “The Pioneer Boy or How Abe became 
President,” not to appear in the book market, 
however, until your inauguration. Mr. Lincoln 
furnished me with the names of four or five 
early associates who posted me up nicely. 

As to the witnesses to The Pioneer Boy: 
Thayer had a distressing habit of altering 
at least their given names, but for the most 
part they are transparent to any Lincoln 
student. They were at least as reliable in 
1862-63 as they were some years later when 
William H. Herndon caught up with them 
and launched his intense interrogatories. 
Aside from the dialogue, which may have 
been sometimes transposed, sometimes in- 
vented, there is no reason to doubt the gen- 
eral accuracy of their quoted statements. 
And among them were those few whom 
Mr. Lincoln himself had selected to tell his 
story. That is honor enough for them and, 
however cloudily, obscurely, their memo- 
ries permeate The Pioneer Boy. Perhaps 
the little book deserves to be taken still 
with caution, but with more seriousness 
than heretofore. 


Davip C. MEARNS 
Chief, Manuscripts Division 
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The Brady-Handy Collection 


HEN, in September 1954, the 
\ N Library of Congress acquired 
some 10,000 original, duplicate, 


and copy negatives from the L. C. Handy 
Studios of Washington, D. C., it became 
the possessor of a unique and valuable rec- 
ord of the local national scene. Spanning 
nearly a century, from the early years of 
photography in the 1840’s, it represents the 
stock that the late Levin C. Handy re- 
ceived from his illustrious uncle, Mathew 
B. Brady, and the files that he himself ac- 
cumulated as a practicing photographer 
until his death in 1932. It had been Mr, 
Handy’s wish that these should become 
part of the pictorial records in the Library. 
That wish has been realized, and the col- 
lection has been organized for use, so that a 
description of its contents can now be pre- 
sented to the readers of this Journal. 
Despite Mathew B. Brady’s importance 
in the history of photography, the details of 
his life are not very well documented. He 
was born, according to his own statement, 
in Warren County, N. Y., around 1823-24. 
It is believed that he began his experiments 
in what he called the “Daguerrean Art” 
about 1842, some two years after its intro- 
duction into this country by Samuel F. B. 
Morse. A New York City directory for 
1843-44 lists him as a “jewel case man,” 
following which—in the 184445 issue— 
he is recorded both as a “jewel, miniature, 
and surgical case manunfacturer” and as 
operating a “Daguerrian miniature gal- 
lery” at the corner of Fulton Street and 
Broadway. In 1847 he moved his gallery 
to 205 Broadway and for the next 10 years 
he applied himself to making a reputation 


as a fashionable photographer, drawing his 
clientele from wealthy residents of New 
York City and from prominent people of 
his day. 

Almost from the beginning, Brady rea- 
lized the importance of preserving the like- 
nesses of noteworthy as well as notorious 
people in the news. He went to lengths to 
seek out famous and interesting person- 
ages and pose them before his camera, 
often seeking no payment in return. He 
also collected pictures made by his com- 
petitors, and thus unknowingly created 
vexing problems for those seeking to dis- 
tinguish his own work among the plates he 
accumulated. 

To carry out more fully his idea of pho- 
tographing the nation’s great, Brady 
opened a gallery in Washington, D. C., 
early in 1849. On February 14 he visited 
President Polk at the White House and 
made what is thought to be the first da- 
guerreotype of the President of the United 
States in the executive office. On the fol- 
lowing May 5 a new President, Zachary 
Taylor, walked into the gallery and posed 
for three pictures. But even the prestige 
of so distinguished a clientele could not 
make it profitable to maintain operations 
in the Capital, and after a few months he 
closed the gallery and returned to New 
York. 

It was nearly 10 years before Brady 
opened his second Washington gallery. 
Meanwhile, great strides had been made 
in the art and science of photography. In 
1851 an Englishman, Frederick Scott 
Archer, had invented the “wet collodion 
plate” process, by which a negative was 
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produced from which unlimited numbers 
a vast improve- 
ment over the old method whereby only 
one daguerreotype could be made from 
each exposure. Photographs could now be 
executed cheaply, and almost anyone could 
afford at least a carte-de-visite. There now 
was little doubt that an up-to-date estab- 
lishment in Washington would prosper. 
Early in 1858 Brady installed Alexander 
Gardner, an expert in the “wet collodion 


of copies could be made- 





plate” technique, as manager of a new 
gallery at Seventh Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Northwest. 

A contemporary newspaper dispatch 
which Brady preserved gave this descrip- 
tion of the new enterprise: 


A favorite resort is the photograph gallery of 
your fellow-citizen, Mr. Brady. He has taken 
a house near the National and Brown’s Hotels, 
which he has arranged with exquisite taste and 
without regard to expense. His gallery of por- 
traits is most valuable and interesting. The 
great men of the Past and Present are there pre- 
sented in lifelike attitudes and features, the very 
expression of the countenance being transferred 
with such wonderful accuracy to the paper that 
one almost expects to hear him speak. It is a 
collection of historic men, men who have made 
and are making their country great. . . 

His operating room exhibits the same chaste 
selection of color and furniture as his gallery. 
Vases and pretty things are scattered about, 
while a judicious and most artistic arrangement 
of screens prevents that blinding effect of the 
light which is so annoying to the sitter, and pro- 
ductive of that contraction of the eyes which so 
interferes with the fidelity of the likeness. .. . 

Pleasing as is the show room of Mr. Brady’s 
studio, an examination of his scientific work 
shop will be yet more agreeable to those who 
are so fortunate as to be admitted to the Pene- 
tralia. There are many workmen busy in the 
nice preparation of plates, mixing acids, finish- 
ing of the photographs, frame making and box- 
ing up. In a word, a complete laboratory, 
engravers and carpenters’ shop. The most 
curious arrangement to us was Mr. Brady’s 
machine for producing the electric light so neces- 
sary for the completion of the photographs, and 
which, as he playfully observed, allows him to 
create his own sun-light or moon-light at 
pleasure. 
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In 1860, his business prospering, Brady 
opened his most elaborate establishment in 
New York City, at the west corner of 
Broadway and Tenth Street, down which 
it extended for about a hundred and fifty 
feet. The grand opening of the “National 
Portrait Gallery,” as he named it, was de- 


scribed as follows in a contemporary news- 
paper: 

In Broadway all merchants become princely, 
all trades palatial. ... The day is not far 
distant when every branch of human industry 
will have its representative palace along the line 
of our great thoroughfare; and scarce a month 
passes over one’s head that we are not called 
upon to chronicle some new effervescence of the 
magnificent enterprise which is doing for New- 
York what CAESAR-AUGUSTUS did for 
Rome. 

The latest of these manifestations was on 
Thursday evening thrown open to inspection of 
the curious in such matters, and of the wise 
Gothamites of the Press, by Mr. Brapy, the 
prince of photographers on our side of the water. 
For months past, this name . . . has entirely 
disappeared from Broadway. Brapy has been 
in New York, of course, and no further from his 
old temple than at the corner of Bleecker-street, 
but hidden there in a chaos of hair-dressers, 
glove-dealers and miscellaneous men of bazaars; 
he has been Brapy rather by faith than by sight 
to the sight-seers who associate his name with 
one of the established pleasures of the Metrop- 
olis. ... 

The occultation is over now, and at the corner 
of Broadway and Tenth-street Brapy has re- 
appeared on a scale and after a fashion which 
strikingly illustrates the development of pho- 
tography into a colossal industry worthy to take 
its place with the most significant manufacturers 
of the country. The prosperity which makes 
such an establishment possible as this which 
Brapy has now opened, throws a marvelous light 
upon the means which we shall bequeath to our 
posterity of knowing what manner of men and 
women we Americans of 1860 were. . . . 

The new Brady Gallery has been baptized the 
“National Portrait Gallery.” It deserves the 
name, and more. It is cosmopolite as well as 
national. The ample stairway of rich carved 
wood introduces you to a very Valhalla of 
celebrities, ranging over two continents, and 
through all ranks of human activity. ... In 
this deep-tinted luxurious room, are gathered 
the senators and the sentimentalists, the bankers 











and the poets, the lawyers and the divines of the 
State and of the nation, kept all in order and 
refined by the smiling queeenliness of all man- 
ner of lovely or celebrated women. . . . 

Mr. Brapy has converted a four story house 
into a palace of light—absolutely catching the 
blue sky, and making it permanent in the glasses 
of his operating-room. . . . 


But there was more to be done than 
to open new and finer photographic gal- 
leries. Brady’s attention was focused on 
the leading figures in the crisis which was 
new rending the nation. He added pho- 
tographs of all of the Members of the 
Thirty-Sixth Congress to his National Por- 
trait Gallery, and on February 23, 1861, he 
photographed President-elect Abraham 
Lincoln for the second time. And when 
the impending war between North and 
South became a reality, he embarked on 
his most ambitious venture—making a cam- 
era record of the entire conflict. 

How successfully Brady carried out his 
project is well known. Beginning by pho- 
tographing the marshaling of Union forces 
in the Washington area and taking on-the- 
spot pictures of the Battle of Bull Run, he 
organized a large staff of workmen (at one 
time amounting to no fewer than 22 
“teams” ) who traveled with the armies and 
compiled a pictorial record of unparal- 
leled value. Brady spent most of his time 
directing this new kind of commercial en- 
terprise, but he also was able to make oc- 
casional trips to the battlefields. He was 
at Antietam and Fredericksburg in 1862; 
reached Gettysburg shortly after the end 
of battle ; stood by Cooper’s Battery on June 
21, 1864, and watched the bombardment 
of the Confederate defenses around Peters- 
burg; and, at the close of the war, was in 
Richmond, where he had the good fortune 
to photograph Robert E. Lee. 

Brady’s outlay for his venture was con- 
siderable, amounting, by his own estimate, 
to more than a hundred thousand dollars. 
Circumstances combined to place him in a 
desperate financial position. In 1864 he 





took into his business a partner, James F. 
Gibson, whose management of the Wash- 
ington office was a total failure and in- 
volved them in a number of lawsuits for 


non-payment of bills. Brady had counted 
on selling his war views in large numbers 
to discharged soldiers, but this means ~ 
recouping his fortunes failed to material- 
ize. Facing bankruptcy, he began to dis- 
pose of his New York property and other 
holdings, and turned to the United States 
Government for help. The New York 
Times of February 8, 1869, carried this 
discussion of his proposal to sell his collec- 
tion of negatives and daguerreotypes: 


Mr. M. B. Brapy, the well-known photog- 
rapher, offers to transfer to Congress, on favor- 
able terms, his extensive and admirable collection 
of photographic views of prominent incidents 
and scenes of our recent war, together with the 
portraits of prominent Americans which he has 
taken during the last twenty or twenty-five years, 
This proposition deserves the careful and favor- 
able consideration of Congress, to which it is 
made. No such faithful and lifelike record of 
any great war exists in the world as that which 
Mr. Brapy has made of our great civil struggle. 
He made it the special object of his most as- 
siduous efforts during the war to secure these 
memorials of its most striking incidents. Wher- 
ever anything of interest or importance was going 
on, in any section of the country and at every 
period of the contest, Mr. Brapy was certain to 
be present, either in person or through his agents, 
and his apparatus became as familiar to every 
division of the army as the headquarters of its 
Commanding General... . Included in this 
collection are the portraits of over 2,000 per- 
sons—mainly prominent and _ distinguished 
Americans, Generals, members of Congress, men 
of mark of every class and position in public life, 
but including also foreign Ministers, dis- 
tinguished visitors, &c., &c. These give com- 
pleteness to the whole, and make it unique and 
invaluable. . . . 

Most of the material from which the views 
were made have ceased to exist. The battles 
are over,—the forts, bridges, &c, have been de- 
stroyed,—the camps have been broken up, most 
of the actors have disappeared, and the whole of 
the splendid but tragical pageant has vanished. 
These views are all that remain to re-present 
them to the eye... . 
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It was not until March 3, 1871, that the 
Joint Committee on the Library took action 
on Brady’s proposal and recommended to 
the House of Representatives that his “Na- 
tional Collection of the portraits of emi- 
nent Americans” be purchased. Congress, 
however, failed to act on the Committee’s 
favorable report, and Brady was forced to 
give up both his New York and Washing- 
ton galleries. His register bears the fol- 
lowing note under date of August 27, 1873: 
“M. B. Brady closed in Bankruptcy”; and 
two months later the firm of Burgess & 
Company took over the business. 

In the following year Congress pur- 
chased a collection of Brady’s negatives for 
the price of the bill for storing them, and 
in 1875 Brady was voted the sum of $25,000 
for complete title and rights to them. Al- 
though this did not free him entirely from 
his debts, he was able to regain his Penn- 
sylvania Avenue gallery in Washington. 
But he was unable to recover the reputa- 
tion he had once enjoyed, and his closing 
years were in marked contrast to what he 
had characterized as the “golden years” of 
the 1840’s and 1850’s. He died on Jan- 
uary 15, 1896, and was buried in the Con- 
gressional Cemetery in Washington. 

The photographic files which Brady had 
not disposed of became the possession of 
his nephew-in-law, Levin Corbin Handy, 
and were moved to his studio at 494 Mary- 
land Avenue, Southwest. Handy’s first 
introduction to photography had been 
through his father, Samuel S. Handy, an 
assistant in Brady’s Washington gallery 
during the 1860’s. By 1870, when he was 
only 15 years old, he had completed his 
apprenticeship and become one of the “op- 
erators” in the gallery. In the following 
year he appears to have launched his own 
business, and a Washington directory for 
1872 lists his place of operations as 713 
Seventh Street, Southwest. In 1882 he 
went into partnership with Samuel Chester, 


and it is believed that they established a 
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studio on the second floor of a carriage- 
house at the rear of 494 Maryland Avenue, 


Southwest. With the exception of two 
short periods, in 1883 (when Handy and 
Chester were associated with Brady at 1113 
Pennsylvania Avenue) and in 1893 (when 
the gallery of Handy and Chester was at 
919 F Street, Northwest), the Maryland 
Avenue address remained Levin C. Handy’s 
permanent location, and it was there that 
he was residing when he died in March 
1932. 

In the course of more than 35 years 
Handy performed many services for the 
Library of Congress. Before the main 
building was completed, he recorded its 
progress in the various stages of construc- 
tion, and when it was first occupied in 
1897 he was on hand with his cumbersome 
camera to photograph the newly organized 
divisions and the proud members of the 
staff. To facilitate the sale and distribu- 
tion of his photographs of the building to 
the general public, he was allowed to set up 
a stand on the basement floor of the Li- 
brary, and when copies of material in the 
collections were requested he was author- 
ized to perform the work. Often he would 
bring his equipment to the former Print 
Division and expose his plates there; some- 
times he was allowed to borrow material 
from the Library and make copies in his 
own studio. In addition to his work as the 
Library’s unofficial photoduplication serv- 
ice, he performed similar commissions for 
other Government agencies. Perhaps his 
most important single assignment was the 
making of a photograph of the original 
Declaration of Independence when the 
manuscript was in the Department of State. 

Unlike his famous uncle, Handy was a 
quiet man and shunned newspaper pub- 
licity. In one of his rare interviews, which 
the Denver Post published on December 
31, 1931, he is quoted as expressing this 
view on the art to which his lifetime had 
been devoted: “The excellence of fine por- 











traiture should reflect in the portraits them- 
selves; not in fancy trimmings and ornate 
gadgets. Moreover, good equipment— 
cameras and accessories—are prerequisite 
to good portraiture, and only practice can 


bring perfection. Besides, the real pic- 
torialist must have a little of the artist’s 
intuition.” 

In the files of the L. C. Handy Studios, 
when they were acquired by the Library 
from Mr. Handy’s daughters, Mrs. George 
W. Evans and Mrs. Edgar C. Cox, the 
plates made by Brady and Handy were 
intermingled, and they were grouped for 
the most part according to a subject ap- 
proach. In sorting, analyzing, and or- 
ganizing them for use, the attempt has been 
made to determine as nearly as possible 
their original arrangement. As a result, 
many different series of negatives have been 
uncovered and identified which serve to 
throw light on the activities of Brady’s 
New York and Washington galleries. Al- 
together, of the approximately 10,000 orig- 
inal, duplicate, and copy negatives, more 
than 4,000 original wet collodion plates 
and 1,300 duplicates are believed to be 
from these galleries. In addition, there 
are over 1,300 original glass plates which 
have been assigned to Handy and his as- 
sociates. The remainder are largely copy 
negatives by Brady and Handy of Members 
of the 50th Congress, Civil War views, and 
various photographs, prints, and paintings 
made for their customers. 

Of particular significance is the large 
group of original negatives of Members 
of Congress, dating from about 1855 to 
1890. In a sense, the acquisition of this 
group fulfils the recommendation made by 
the Joint Committee on the Library in 
1871 that Brady’s portraits of Congressional 
leaders be obtained for the Nation. Also 
of much interest is a small series of original 
negatives of views of Washington which 
are believed to have been made by Brady 
at the beginning of the Civil War and in- 





clude some of the earliest representations 
of the National Capital. 

Accompanying the negatives was a group 
of 24 daguerreotypes, among them por- 
traits of Edwin Booth, William Cullen Bry- 
ant, Stephen A. Douglas, Albert Gallatin, 
Reverdy Johnson, Jenny Lind, Daniel 
Webster, Brigham Young, and Brady him- 
self. Of special interest, too, is a volume 
entitled “M. B. Brady’s Register,” with 
entries from June 2, 1870, to January 
1876, listing appointments for sittings and 
giving data about photographic work done 
in his Washington studio. The bare en- 
tries are interspersed with such illuminat- 
ing comments as “refunded—Baby would 
not sit still,” “Little boy in goat carriage,” 
“Could not wait and wants his $2.00 back,” 
“Did not sit—objected to price,” and 
“Capitol Policeman to be charged half- 
price.” 

The Brady-Handy collection has been 
organized into 35 series, which are de- 
scribed below. Permission to reproduce 
material in it must be obtained from either 
Mrs. George W. Evans or Mrs. Edgar C. 
Cox until September 10, 1964, when all 
restrictions upon it expire. There are, 
however, no restrictions upon its use in 
Government publications or for other Gov- 
ernment use. 


LC-BH82 

Presidents of the United States, their wives, 
Members of Congress, military and naval offi- 
cers, actors, artists, religious leaders, and other 
notables. Included in this series are portraits 
of Presidents John Quincy Adams, Millard Fill- 
more, and Andrew Johnson; Mrs. Abraham 
Lincoln and Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant; Secretary of 
War Edwin M. Stanton; Generals Ulysses S. 
Grant, Joseph Hooker, John Sedgwick; Admir- 
als David G. Farragut, David D. Porter; artists 
Constantino Brumidi and George P. A. Healy; 
William Cullen Bryant the poet; and Samuel 
F. B. Morse, artist and inventor. Portraits from 
Brady’s New York and Washington galleries, 
ca. 1855-65. A few copy negatives of “India 
Ink” portraits from Brady daguerreotypes. 
Original single “carte-de-visite” wet plate nega- 
tives, size 2% x 3 inches. 
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2,366 negatives, of which 1,309 are duplicates. 


LC-BH821 

Members of Congress, Union and Confed- 
erate officers, etc. Generals Pierre Gustave 
Toutant Beauregard, Arnold Elsey, Thomas N. 
Waul, and Mathew C, Butler. Chiefly glass 
copy negatives, with a few original wet plate 
negatives of Confederate Generals, the work of 
many photographers. 

946 negatives, of which 6 are duplicates. 


LC-BH822 

Civil War views: Union Officer groups, camp 
fortifications, naval operations, etc. Original 
stereograph wet plate negatives, not in pairs; 
sometimes both halves are present. A few are 
not identified. Negatives by T. H. O'Sullivan 
and other photographers. 

44 negatives, of which 19 are duplicates. 


LC-BH8222 

Civil War views and miscellaneous subjects 
by various photographers. Chiefly glass plate 
copy negatives, some used for making lantern 
slides. 

115 negatives. 


LC~BH823 

Views of Washington, D. C.: Treasury Build- 
ing, Washington Monument [unfinished], Trin- 
ity Methodist Church. From Brady’s Washing- 
ton Gallery, ca. 1860-rz. Original stereograph 
wet plate negatives, not in pairs; both halves 
present with one exception. 

7 negatives, of which 3 are duplicates. 


LC-BH8233 

Views and scenes in Washington, D. C.: The 
Capitol, White House, Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
way Station, Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, inau- 
guration of President Wilson, Labor Day Parade, 
Coxey’s Army, etc. Original glass negatives of 
various sizes. 

37 negatives. 


LC-BH8234 

Views and scenes in Washington, D. C.: The 
Capitol [under construction], interiors of the 
Capitol and White House, Government build- 
ings, Carroll Row from the Capitol, street 
scenes, horsedrawn streetcars, Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, inaugurations, Library of Congress 
murals, etc., ca. 1865-1930. Glass and film 
copy negatives of various sizes, the work of 
many photographers. 

126 negatives. 
LC-8H8235 

Civil War portraits and views of miscellaneous 
subjects. Transparencies or lantern - slides, 
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some probably made for Brady’s lectures on the 
Civil War; a number are reproduced in Roy 
Meredith’s Mr. Lincoln’s Cameraman, and many 
are described in Brady’s lecture book prepared 
by Levin C. Handy. 

66 transparencies. 


LC-BH824 

Presidents of the United States, Members of 
Congress, religious leaders, authors, artists, ac- 
tors, etc. Included in this series are Presidents 
Martin Van Buren, Andrew Jackson, and John 
Tyler; Robert Lincoln; authors Washington 
Irving and William Prescott; Adelina Patti, 
singer; Charles Parsloe, actor; Chester Harding, 
artist; Charles B. Calvert; and Charles Godfrey 
Gunther, Mayor of New York. Portraits from 
Brady’s New York and Washington Galleries, ca. 
1860-65. A few copy negatives of “India Ink” 
portraits from Brady daguerreotypes; original 
“carte-de-visite” wet plate negatives; two or 
three exposures on a plate. 

138 negatives. 


LC-BH825 

Civil War views: Camps, soldiers in groups, 
fortifications, ordnance and _ naval scenes. 
Early wet plate copy negatives of stereographs, 
two exposures to a plate, the work of various 
photographers. 

48 negatives. 


LC-BH8255 

Civil War views: Soldiers in groups, battle- 
fields, fortifications, ruins of Richmond, the work 
of various photographers. 

191 negatives. 


LC-BH826 

Members of Congress, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, military and naval officers, and other 
notables. Included in this series are portraits 
of Presidents Ulysses S. Grant, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, and James A. Garfield; James G. Blaine 
of Maine, Alexander Stephens of Georgia, Oliver 
H. P. T. Morton of Indiana, and James Proc- 
tor of Kentucky; Generals Albert J. Meyer, Wil- 
liam B. Hazen, and Montgomery Meigs; and 
Admiral John Worden. Original wet plate neg- 
atives chiefly from Brady’s Washington Gallery, 
a few probably taken by Levin C. Handy. 

472 negatives. 


LC—BH8266 

Members of Congress, Union Army officers, 
and other notables. Included are portraits of 
the Honorable Richard J. Haldeman of Penn- 
sylvania; Montgomery Blair, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral; Governor Rufus B. Bullock of Georgia; and 
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Generals George H. Thomas and Winfield S. 


Hancock. Original wet plate negatives, two 
exposures to a plate. 
26 negatives. 


LC-BH827 

Members of Congress, some photographed at 
the Capitol for the 50th Congress album; mem- 
bers of the Pan American Conference (1889) ; 
and other notables. Included in this series are 
portraits of Robert Lincoln (1889), Lew Wal- 
lace, President Theodore Roosevelt, John H. 
Bankhead, Cassius M. Clay, Andrew Carnegie, 
and General Albert Ordway, from Brady’s Wash- 
ington Gallery and L. C. Handy Studios, ca. 
1885-1900. 

315 glass plate negatives. 


LC-BH8277 

Presidents of the United States, Members of 
Congress, Lincolniana, Supreme Court Justices, 
and other notables. There are portraits of Pres- 
ident Zachary Taylor, Roger B. Taney, Daniel 
Webster, Judah P. Benjamin, and Mrs. John J. 
Crittenden, wife of the Senator; the work of 
various photographers, ca. 1845-1932. 

636 negatives. 


LC-BH828 

Views of Washington, D. C., and vicinity: 
Bridges, churches, Government buildings, houses, 
statues, streets, horse-drawn streetcars, floods, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Station, Mount Vernon, etc. 

148 negatives, probably by Levin C. Handy. 


LC-BH8288 

Views of Washington, D. C., and vicinity: 
The Capitol, White House, Library of Congress 
murals, statues and monuments; inaugural and 
transportation scenes, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, etc. 

139 negatives, the works of various pho- 
tographers. 


LC-BH829 

Constantino Brumidi paintings, murals in the 
Capitol, sections of the canopy of the dome, etc. 
Negatives from Brady’s Washington Gallery, ca. 
1865. 

25 original wet plate negatives, two exposures 
to a plate. 


LC-BH8299 

Views of Washington, D. C., and vicinity: 
The Capitol, Smithsonian Institution, Agricul- 
ture Department, an old mill near Alexandria, 
the flood of 1889, streetcars, parks, statues, 
houses, etc. A few views are not identified. 





58 original glass plate negatives and one trans- 
parency, probably by L. C. Handy, ca. 1885- 
1900, two exposures to a plate. 


LC-BH832 

Members of Congress, a few military and naval 
officers, educators, and other notables. In- 
cluded in this series are portraits of William 
(“Parson”) Brownlow, William Pitt Fessenden, 
Charles Sumner, Jacob D. Cox, Salmon P. Chase, 
John A. J. Cresswell, Thomas Nast, Prince 
Iwakura of Japan, Edwin Booth, and Generals 
J. K. Barnes, Randolph B. Marcy, John A. 
Rawlings, William T. Sherman, and Horace 
Porter. From Brady’s Washington Gallery, ca. 
1860-75, some identified by last name only. 

719 original wet plate negatives. 


LC-BH831 

Civil War military and naval officers, with 
several portraits of General Robert E. Lee. In- 
cluded in this series are Union Generals C. C. 
Auger, William F. Barry, Samuel S. Carroll, 
George A. Custer, Francis Blair (and staff), 
Gordon Grainger, Judson Kilpatrick, Edward 
M. McCook, Alfred Pleasanton, Phil Sheridan 
(and staff); and Admiral David D. Porter. 
From Brady’s Washington Gallery, ca. 1860-65. 

169 original wet plate negatives, and one 
transparency. 


LC-BH832 

Presidents of the United States and their 
families; Members of Congress, a number of 
former officers in the Union and Confederate 
armies (not in uniform), military and naval 
officers, Indian groups, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, etc. Included in this series are por- 
traits of Presidents Ulysses S. Grant and Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes; James A. Garfield’s children and 
Robert Lincoln; Justices John Marshall Harlan 
and Morrison R. Waite; Samuel C. Pomeroy of 
Kansas, Hamilton Fish of New York, Robert B. 
Vance of North Carolina, John B. Henderson of 
Missouri, and others ; Generals Benjamin Alvord, 
Orlando M. Poe, William T. Sherman, etc. 
Portraits from Brady’s Washington Gallery, 
some probably by Levin C. Handy, ca. 1865- 
80. Many have two exposures and sometimes 
different poses on one plate; some identified by 
last name only. 

1,167 original wet plate negatives. 


LC-BH833 

Presidents of the United States and other 
notables. Portraits of Presidents William Mc- 
Kinley and Theodore Roosevelt; Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt (Edith Kermit Carow) ; Elihu Root; 
General Leonard Wood (not in uniform) ; Ad- 
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miral George Dewey; and others. Chiefly by 
Levin C. Handy, ca. 1890-1910. 


45 original glass plate negatives. 


LC-BH8331 
Portraits of notables and miscellaneous sub- 
jects. Included in this series are negatives of 
paintings of Presidents John Adams, John 
Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, Millard Fill- 
more, Chester A. Arthur, and Grover Cleveland. 
605 glass plate copy negatives. 


LC-BH835 

Views of Washington, D. C., and vicinity: 
Carroll Row from the Capitol, Greenough’s 
statue of George Washington—East front of the 
Capitol; Ford Theater; Navy Department; War 
Department; Patent Office (interior); Smith- 
sonian Institution; Treasury Department; White 
House (exterior and interior) ; House of Repre- 
sentatives; Reform School; Bladensburg Road; 
Lee Mansion, etc. From Brady’s Washington 
Gallery, ca. 1860-80. 


26 original wet plate negatives. 


LC-BH836 

Views of Washington, D. C., and vicinity: 
Art galleries; embassies; Government buildings; 
Spanish-American War statues and monuments; 
churches; hotels; bridges; transportation and 
street scenes, etc. There are a number of Li- 
brary of Congress pictures, both exterior and 
interior views. Chiefly by Levin C. Handy, ca. 
1890-1933. 

885 original glass plate negatives. 


LC-BH8366 

Military activities of various units; the Dis- 
trict National Guard at Camp McKibbin, Mar- 
shall Hall, Maryland; the 2nd, 3rd, and 6th 
Battalions. By Cruikshank, 1893. 

34 original glass plate negatives. 


LC-BH837 

Views of Washington, D. C., and vicinity: 
The Capitol, White House, Library of Congress 
(interiors), churches, hotels, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue in the 1840's, various inaugurations, and the 
burial of the Marne dead in Arlington, on De- 
cember 28, 1898, etc. By various photographers. 

220 glass copy negatives. 
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LC-BH838 

Historical paintings and prints: Paintings in 
the Capitol, early views of American cities, 
Brady’s medals and awards, etc. 

92 negatives, mostly glass plate copy nega- 
tives, some film. 
LC-BH84 

Civil War views, by Alexander Gardner and 
others: Officer groups, camps and fortifications 
around Petersburg, Va., etc. 

14 original wet plate negatives. 


LC-BH841 
Civil War views, by various photographers: 
Officer groups, fortifications, dead on the battle- 
field, railroads, bridges, Lincoln at Antietam, etc. 
55 glass plate copy negatives. 


LC-BH85 

Portraits and views in Washington, D. C., and 
vicinity: Library of Congress; D. C. Fire Truck 
D; Confederate veterans at Camp Ewell, Prince 
William County, Va.; Lower Merion High 
School students visiting in 1897; construction 
of Union Station; F Street, Northwest, in the 
1880’s; views of Washington from Washington 
Monument, etc., some not identified. Chiefly 
by Levin C. Handy. 

48 glass plate negatives, of which 44 are 
original and 4 are copy. 


LC-BH86 

Portraits of Abraham Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt, views of inaugurations, some not 
identified. 

8 glass plate negatives, of which 2 are copies. 


LC-BH87 

The Capitol, White House, Treasury Build- 
ing, Library of Congress Main Hall, Abraham 
Lincoln obsequies. 

5 glass plate negatives( two wet plate), one 
of which is a copy. 


LC-BH88 

William F. (“Buffalo Bill”) Cody and two 
companions, and a broken negative of an un- 
identified group photograph, ca. 1890-1900. 

2 original glass plate negatives. 


Hirst D. M1ILHOLLEN 
Prints and Photographs Division 
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The Capitol, with Horatio Greenough’s statue of George Washington in the foreground. 
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The White House. Believed to be the first photograph. 





Mary Todd Lincoln. 





East Room of the White House, ca. 1861. 











Ulysses S. Grant Robert E. Lee. 


The dead at Bull Run. 
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Union sailors in a moment of relaxation. 
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The Print Division, Library of Congress, photographed in the 1920’s by Levin C. Hand) 


Portion of the Brady-Handy collection, photographed in the studio, 1954. 
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Manuscripts 


HE following report essays a sum- 

mary description of nearly half a 

million (actually 492,670) manu- 
scripts which were added to the collec- 
tions in 367 lots or groups during the cal- 
endar year 1955. The range is wide, the 
subject-content various, but each in its own 
way and with varying candlepower illu- 
minates the paths of history. 

In such an account it is impossible to 
do more than identify predominant char- 
acteristics and to suggest those distinguish- 
ing features which are most likely to arouse 
interest in intensive investigation. The 
several headings under which they have 
been assembled are self-explanatory. This 
is, in other words, intended primarily as an 
invitation to the scholarly public to study, 
weigh, and interpret new bodies of evi- 
dence. For the “revisionists,” perhaps it 
will have a special meaning; for the “tra- 
ditionalists,” it may bring further confir- 
mations; for the searcher, of whatever bent, 
there are fresh materials to be used in tell- 
ing the American story. 

Once again it is a privilege to acknowl- 
edge the generosity of donors who have 
made possible this enrichment of a national 
resource. 

Personal Papers 
Families 
About 800 papers of the Burlingame 


1 Additions to the holdings of the Manuscripts 
Division are discussed here. Manuscripts in 
the fields of law, music, maps, and Orientalia; 
books in manuscript; and reproductions of man- 
uscripts that are not of specific interest for 
United States history do not ordinarily come 
into the custody of this Division. They are 
described in other reports in the Quarterly 
Journal. 


family* * have been received from Mr. and 
Mrs. Roger Burlingame. The nucleus re- 
lates to Anson Burlingame (1820-70), 
Abraham Lincoln’s Minister to China. 
Letters reflect his undergraduate days in 
the Detroit branch of the University of 
Michigan, his progress through the Har- 
vard Law School, his practice before the 
Massachusetts bar, and his election to the 
House of Representatives, where he served 
three terms during the years preceding the 
outbreak of the Civil War. The papers 
following his appointment in 1861 as Min- 
ister to China contain evidence of the lead- 
ership he exerted there and the honor and 
affection in which Chinese officials held 
him. When, in the autumn of 1867, he 
let it be known in Peking that he was about 
to resign as minister, he was prevailed 
upon by the Chinese Government to head 
a mission to the Western powers to observe 
occidental civilization and to secure agree- 
ments not to press for revision of the Tient- 
sin and Reed treaties of 1858. There are 
papers relating to the Burlingame Mission, 
which came first to the United States, 
where a convention was signed on July 28, 
1868, pledging respect for Chinese sov- 
ereignty. Thence it proceeded to Eng- 
land and the Continent, but at St. Peters- 
burg, on February 23, 1870, Mr. Burlin- 
game died of pneumonia. His acquaint- 
ance had been large, and his papers con- 
tain letters from a host of correspondents. 

Papers of his son, Edward Livermore 


* An asterisk (*) will be used throughout this 
report to denote manuscript collections which 
may be consulted only by special permission. 
Such permission should be requested through 
the Chief of the Manuscripts Division. 
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Burlingame (1848-1922), include those 
for the period when he served as editor of 
Scribner’s Magazine from its founding in 
1887 to 1912. They contain letters from 
most of the prominent literary figures of 
the time, and reveal his close friendship 
with Robert Louis Stevenson. 

In addition, the Burlingame collection 
contains collateral materials which high- 
light events in the lives of father and son, 
including transcripts of letters written by 
Jane Cornelia Livermore (Mrs. Anson) 
Burlingame between 1862 and 1870, 

Mr. Rufus W. Peckham has presented 
approximately 700 papers of members of 
the Peckham family. A large part of the 
material thus far received consists of pa- 
pers of Wheeler Hazard Peckham (1833- 
1905), a New York City lawyer who 
gained national prominence in 1868 when 
he contended before the Supreme Court, 
and was upheld, that a State did not have 
the power to tax “greenbacks.” He was 
asked to assist in the prosecution of “Boss” 
William M. Tweed in 1873, and was nomi- 
nated by President Grover Cleveland to 
fill a vacancy on the Supreme Court in 
1894, though his confirmation was 
blocked in the Senate. The papers con- 
sist mainly of letters he received in the 
years 1857-68 from his father, Judge Rufus 
Wheeler Peckham (1809-73), of the New 
York Court of Appeals, and from his 
brother, Rufus Wheeler Peckham, Jr. 
(1838-1909), a Justice of the Supreme 
Court from 1896 to 1909. These corre- 
spondents were bound closely together by 
professional interests as well as by family 
ties, and their letters contain opinions on 
cases and comments on political affairs in 
addition to advice on personal and business 
matters. On October 31, 1864, shortly 
before the reelection of President Lincoln, 
Rufus W. Peckham, Jr., wrote to his 
brother: “A party that has just carried 
Indiana and Ohio by frauds the most gi- 
gantic, steps in and seizes all our votes on 
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the pretext that frauds were attempted. 


What in God’s name shall we do? If Mr. 
Lincoln be elected by fraud, force, and cor- 
ruption what shall we do, what can we do? 
I counsel peaceful submission to Lincoln 
if he is legally elected, but if not, well I do 
not yet say. We are in stormy times, 
Wheel, and whether we shall live to see the 
end is very doubtful in my mind.” 

Mrs. Thomas Armat has presented about 
50 papers of members of the Binckley fam- 
ily of Ohio. A majority of these are 
papers by or relating to her father, John 
Milton Binckley, a member of the editorial 
staff of the Washington Daily Chronicle 
and National Intelligencer and later As- 
sistant Attorney General under President 
Andrew Johnson. There is also family 
correspondence written between 1816 and 
1877. In a letter to his mother of April 
21, 1861, Binckley described war prepa- 
rations in the Capital: “Ten Thousand 
troops are in Washington and thousands 
more are coming. . . . If they do not have 
sixty or seventy thousand here within 
twenty days, the south will certainly cap- 
ture this city and if possible overthrow 
the Lincoln government and establish their 
own.” There are also a number of his 
articles in draft form—“The Future of 
Free Government in America,” “Pro- 
Union,” “One New Slave Power,” and 
others dealing with problems of the Civil 
War period. 

A small group of papers of the Howry 
family, containing letters of Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederacy, and 
of his wife, Varina Howell Davis, has been 
received by gift from the Misses Mary 
Harris Howry and Elizabeth Butler Howry. 
A close friendship existed between the 
Davis and Howry families, both of whom 
were prominent in Mississippi before the 
Civil War. The letters of Jefferson Davis 
were addressed to Judge James M. Howry 
in August 1863, when, in spite of heavy 
losses, the President had “not yet seen cause 
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to waver in the conviction that we shall cer- 
tainly beat the enemy and secure our inde- 
pendence,” and in February 1868, when he 
felt that he had lost the power to serve 
the people of his State. The letters of 
Varina Howell Davis were written some 35 
years later and were addressed to Judge 
Howry’s son, Charles B. Howry, then a jus- 
tice of the U. S. Court of Appeals in 
Washington, D. C. 

Valuable additions to a number of col- 
lections of family papers have been 
received. 

Miss Susanna Preston Shelby Grigsby has 
added more than 100 papers of the Shelby 
family to the collection which was de- 
scribed two years ago in the Quarterly 
Journal’ A number of accounts of Evan 
Shelby, papers of the period when Isaac 
Shelby was Governor of Kentucky, and 
several documents relating to the settle- 
ment of the latter’s estate were received 
and have been incorporated into the col- 
lection to form a single chronological 
series. 

The McCook family papers* have been 
enlarged by gifts from several members of 
the family. Mrs. Katharine McCook 
Knox, who gave the collection described 
in last year’s report,* has added material 
dating from 1830 to 1955. An interesting 
letter written in 1854 by Mrs. Knox’s 
father, Anson G. McCook, then a boy of 
18, describes his experiences on a cattle- 
driving trip across the plains from St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., to California; after the lonely 
journey, on which he later admitted he 
“did not see a house or a settler” from 
St. Joseph to the Platte River, he had some 
advice to offer: “Tell John that the Great 
West as Emerson Bennet(t] describes it in 
Prairie Bird and the Great West as it really 
is differs materially.” There are letters 
from persons prominent in social, politi- 
cal, and literary circles of the time; and 


* QJCA, XI (May 1954), 140-53. 
* QJCA, XII (May 1955), 118-19. 





Civil War historians will be interested in 
letters written by members of the famous 
“Fighting McCooks” about the battles of 
New Bern, Bull Run, Missionary Ridge, 
and Lookout Mountain. Mrs. G. Thomas 
Dunlop has added to the collection a group 
of letters of her father, Maj. Gen. Alex- 
ander McDowell McCook. And Mrs. 
Peter Jay has added a “Journal of a Cruise 
in the United States’ Ship Delaware 74,” 
which was kept by her uncle, Midshipman 
John James McCook, while on a cruise to 
South America in 1841-42. 

The papers of the Low family, an im- 
portant source for study of the early China 
trade, have been enlarged by a further gift, 
from Miss Elma Loines, of 62 letters and 
invoices, dated between 1843 and 1849. 
Four personal letters of Mary Custis Lee, 
wife of Gen. Robert E. Lee, have been 
added to the Lee family papers. One of 
them, written on November 14, 1870, to 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, protested against 
his proposal that an endowment fund be 
raised for her among the former Confed- 
erate States: “I could never consent to re- 
ceive aught from them but a small por- 
tion of the love and veneration they bear 
to the memory of their chieftain.” Col. 
C. N. Feamster, whose gifts have been de- 
scribed in earlier reports, has added to the 
Feamster family papers more than 200 let- 
ters written by his sons, Felix and Robert, 
from 1914 to 1953. 

Col. Henry Breckinridge has added a 
small group of his own papers to the large 
and valued collection of Breckinridge fam- 
ily papers. The gift includes eight letter- 
press volumes of personal and official let- 
ters for the years 1913-16, when he was 
Assistant Secretary of War; about 100 
pieces of correspondence between 1909 
and 1923; and four scrapbooks relating to 
his senatorial campaign in New York in 
1934. In December 1910 Breckinridge 
wrote to Woodrow Wilson, suggesting that 
young men’s clubs be formed to support 
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Wilson’s nomination for the Presidency in 
1912. The reply to this letter, dated De- 
cember 21, 1910, is one of six Wilson let- 
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ters in these papers: . nothing would 
make me brighter or happier than to have 
you interest yourself in this matter, or to 
have my candidacy suggested by bodies of 
young men throughout the Union. They 
are my actual colleagues and friends.” 
Approximately 500 pieces have been 
added to the Charles S. Hamlin family 
papers* by Mrs. Hamlin. Among them 
are letters she received from an old friend, 
Josephus Daniels, who wrote on January 
12, 1945: “It pleases me that you liked 
‘The Wilson Era’, particularly because you 
were there—all of which you saw and part 
of which you were—and at first hand knew 
the actors. Some day we must compare 
notes of the days that touched us so 
closely.” The years of the Wilson admin- 
istration are covered in one of the most 
interesting sections of Mrs. Hamlin’s manu- 
script “Memories of Washington from the 
Age of Seven,” an account “put together 
from diaries and letters” between 1929 and 
1934. In it she describes in an informal 
and humorous way the social life of Wash- 
ington, her work with the Girl Scouts, and 
her efforts to establish cafeterias in Gov- 
ernment buildings. It contains, too, a 
vivid eyewitness description of Woodrow 
Wilson’s appearance before Congress on 
April 2, 1917, to ask for a declaration of 
war; she speaks of “the intense feeling— 
the hopeless feeling that even at this last 
moment the situation might be retrieved! 
The straight figure of the President—think- 
ing as straight as he looked—but hating to 
have his peace-loving soul torn by such a 
situation that he had prayed to avoid, and 
the tense silence as we listened to every 
word.” Another portion of the material 
given by Mrs. Hamlin relates to the Ham- 
lins’ daughter, Anna, who died in Ber- 
muda in 1925. Anna’s letters to her 
family, and her diaries (1918, 1921-24), 
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reveal the interests of a popular, socially 
prominent young girl in a politically active 
family in Washington. 


Presidents of the United States 


The Library was able to acquire, and 
restore to the papers of George Washing- 
ton, one of the many letters Judge Bushrod 
Washington allowed the Reverend William 
B. Sprague, an avid autograph collector, to 
remove from them more than a century 
ago. It is a letter to Washington, written 
at New York on February 5, 1776, by the 
senior Thomas Lynch of South Carolina. 
A bitter controversy had developed be- 
tween Gen. Charles Lee and the New York 
Council of Safety, and the Continental 
Congress had sent Lynch as one of a com- 
mittee of three to settle it and to advise on 
the best means of defending the city. 
Wrote Lynch: “God knows there is ample 
room for it. every thing is wanting.” 
Most of his letter, however, was given to 
a discussion of a curious, abortive peace 
move of Lord James Drummond. Lynch 
enclosed a letter from Drummond to 
Washington (now in the Continental Con- 
gress Papers in the National Archives) 
and commented: “Were I to guess at my 
Lords Motives it woud be that Lord North 
and his Scottish Friends found that their 
Places were in danger and that there is no 
way left to secure them but by restoring the 
Nation to that State in which alone little 
Minds can rule it vizt Peace and Quiet 

. -’ To the Washington collection has 
also been added the recipient’s copy of an 
early letter of which Washington kept no 
copy. Directed to Richard Henry Lee 
on October 21, 1773, it concerns a pro- 
posal Lee had made for determining a 
claim on the estate of Col. George Lee. 

A letter long separated from the papers 
of Thomas Jefferson has likewise been 
restored to them. Jefferson, writing to 
Edmund Pendleton early in 1798 about a 
business matter, alluded to this country’s 























with France. The 


troubled relations 
newly acquired letter is Pendleton’s reply, 
written on January 29, 1798, in which 
he criticized the Adams administration and 
attacked the idea of developing a naval 
force for the United States. “I expect 
an high tone from the [French] Directory 
to our Envoys . . . I flatter my self they 
will not proceed to a Declaration of War, 
since I do not discover a possible motive 
for it, but resentment to our Executive . . . 
On the same ground I trust our Govern- 
ment will be too prudent to declare or 
provoke a War, from which every evil, & 
no possible good can be expected. May 
Heaven direct our counsels . . . to Peace 
and a free Commerce, that great blessing 
to Mankind, but preserve us from all 
attempts to force a trade by a Ruinous 
Navy, which may indeed increase the 
Power of the Executive, and the profitt 
of the Merchant, but Oppression & final 
ruin to the bulk of the Society . . .” 
James Madison did not make a practice 
of keeping copies of the letters he wrote. 
Thus the recipients’ copies of his letters 
assume a greater importance in supple- 
menting his papers than is the case with 
the papers of many of his contemporaries. 
On May 5, 1805, Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill 
of New York City, at the suggestion of 
the Board of Health, asked Secretary of 
State Madison to instruct American con- 
suls and commercial agents, particularly 
in southern Europe and the West Indies, 
to supply information about contagious 
diseases in the areas in which they were 
stationed. His letter is in the Library’s 
Madison papers. The letter Madison 
wrote in reply, on May 13, 1805, has been 
added to the Madison collection: “Your 
hint for an instruction to our Consuls to 
transmit such information & publications 
as they may be able to collect on the sub- 
ject of pestilential maladies, has received 
the attention which it merits. The source 
promises materials which may not only be 





useful to medical Science, but to a digest 
of regulations for guarding our commerce 
agst. the alarms which unnecessarily sub- 
ject it to the Quarantine policy.” 

The James A. Garfield papers have 
been enriched by a gift from his grandson, 
Edward W. Garfield, of 11 early diaries and 
notebooks*. In 1848, at the age of 17, 
the future President started a diary with 
some formality: “It being New Year’s day 
I commence a journal of the general events 
of my life. The object of this little work 
is to exercise the nand a little every day 
in writing and also to assist in remembering 
events that are of some importance. Jas. 
A. Garfield, Orange, Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, First Edition, Volume 1, 1848.” 
The gift includes diaries for the years 
1848-59 and 1864, years when Garfield 
attended school, worked at odd jobs, then 
returned to school as a teacher. These 
early records provide an important sup- 
plement to diaries for the later years of his 
life, from 1872 to 1881, which the Library 
received in 1931. The newly acquired 
notebooks contain memoranda written in 
1867-69 and 1875-77. 

A warmly friendly letter from Woodrow 
Wilson to Arthur W. Tedcastle has been 
added to the Woodrow Wilson collection. 
Writing in August 1902, shortly after he 
had been appointed President of Princeton 
University, he commented on a recent visit 
to the Tedcastles: “I shall keep the good 
taste of those quiet, friendly days in my 
heart for many a day!” 

The 15-page holograph manuscript of 
Warren G. Harding’s address before the 
Ohio Society of New York on January 6, 
1920, has been acquired. Written in pen- 
cil, the manuscript shows little evidence 
of having been much revised or reworked. 
In this first major speech of his pre-nomi- 
nation campaign—his candidacy for the 
Presidency had been formally announced 
less than a month before—Harding told 
his audience what many of them un- 
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doubtedly wanted to hear, that there was 
“a sane normalcy due.” “In truth, my 
countrymen,” he said, “we need practical 
Americanism in business as well as pro- 
claimed Americanism in politics.” In his 
comments on foreign affairs he did not 
agree with the many who thought “the 
ratification of the peace treaty and its 
league of nations would make us normal,” 
but he disavowed isolation. Such notice 
as the speech attracted in the New York 
Times, however, was fixed on the candi- 
date’s warnings against Bolshevist influence 
in America: “. . . we must not accept the 
overwrought impression that the assault 
on stable American government is charge- 
able wholly or mainly to those of foreign 
birth who have no sworn American al- 
legiance. The ... most effective con- 
spirators wear the garb of fully-fledged 
American citizenship, and many of them 
inherited American opportunity at their 
birth, and turned liberty into license.” 


Cabinet Members 


Thirteen letterpress volumes containing 
official and personal letters of Lyman Jud- 
son Gage (1836-1927) have been acquired. 
Most of the letters were written between 
March 1897 and February 1902, when Mr. 
Gage served as Secretary of the Treasury 
and capably directed the nation’s finances 
during the Spanish-American War; many 
bear the signature of his secretary, Frank A. 
Vanderlip. One of the letterbooks con- 
tains material dated 1902-6, when Mr. 
Gage was president of the United States 
Trust Company in New York City. 

The papers of Walter Lowrie Fisher* 
(1862-1935), Secretary of the Interior 
during the latter half of President Taft’s 
administration, have been received through 
the generosity of his daughter, Miss Mar- 
garet Fisher, and his son, Arthur Fisher, 
Register of Copyrights. A prominent 
lawyer, Mr. Fisher was special counsel 
for the city of Chicago in transportation 
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matters. He was president of the Con- 
servation League of America in 1908-9 
and vice president of the National Con- 
servation Association in 1910-11. The 
Fisher papers, which number about 13,000 
pieces and date from about 1877 to 1935, 
are not yet available for research. 

The daughters of George von Lengerke 
Meyer (1858-1918), Postmaster General 
in President Theodore Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration and Secretary of the Navy under 
President Taft, have added to the Meyer 
papers described in last year’s report * 24 
family letters, 1904-17, most of which Mr, 
Meyer addressed to his daughter, Julia; 
and a scrapbook of clippings and other 
items relating to the family, 1900-2. 

The papers of Bainbridge Colby* (1869- 
1950), lawyer, member of the New York 
Assembly, and Secretary of State under 
Woodrow Wilson, have been received from 
Mrs. Colby. This gift completes the Li- 
brary’s acquisition of the personal papers 
of President Wilson’s three Secretaries of 
State; altogether, the Bryan, Lansing, and 
Colby papers aggregate more than 20,000 
pieces. The Colby collection, accounting 
for about 2,500 of these, contains a few 
early family letters, but for the most part 
it represents Mr. Colby’s career from 1912 
on. During these years he took an active 
part, as a strong Theodore Roosevelt 
supporter, in the Progressive Party cam- 
paigns of 1912 and 1916, with a dramatic 
swing into the Democratic ranks upon the 
unexpected withdrawal of Roosevelt in the 
Chicago convention of the latter year; he 
was a member of the U. S. Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation in 
World War I; performed a brief but nota- 
ble service in Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet; 
and returned to the practice of law in 
New York State, arguing cases of national 
importance. 

While the most extensive correspondence 
in the Colby papers is with Woodrow Wil- 
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son, there are exchanges also with many 
other public figures, including Theodore 
Roosevelt, Medill McCormick, André Tar- 
dieu, David Lloyd George, Alfred E. 


Smith, and Cordell Hull. Mr. Colby was 
an effective speaker, and his papers include 
copies of, and correspondence relating to, 
his addresses. 

An addition to the papers of Woodrow 
Wilson’s Secretary of the Navy, Josephus 
Daniels*, has been presented by his son, 
Jonathan Daniels. It includes a bound 
volume of references to Secretary Daniels 
in the New York Times from 1913 to 1921, 
which was prepared by the staff of the 
paper and presented to him in 1921. The 
other material in the gift is concerned with 
Mr. Daniels’ return to Mexico City, as a 
guest of the Mexican Government, to at- 
tend the inauguration festivities of Miguel 
Aleman in November and December 1946. 
He had served with great popularity as 
this country’s ambassador to Mexico, 
1933-42, and he was received with great 
enthusiasm during his visit. In a series 
of numbered “reports” to his children, the 
former ambassador, then 84, described 
the “moving and delightful week in 
Mexico, abounding in so many fiestas 
there was no time for any needed 
siestas . . .” 

The papers of James J. Davis (1873- 
1945), Secretary of Labor for Presidents 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, and Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, have been gen- 
erously given by his children. Numbering 
some 13,000 pieces, they reflect the inter- 
ests of a Welsh immigrant who from early 
youth devoted his life to the cause of labor. 
In 1906, Mr. Davis was made director 
general of the then recently organized 
Loyal Order of Moose; under his leader- 
ship it grew into an international organi- 
zation of more than half a million mem- 
bers. The correspondence in the Davis 
papers is partly concerned with this asso- 
ciation and with his political and social 





activity while he was occupying this post, 
but the greater part of it deals with the 
period when he was in the Cabinet 
(1921-30) and in the Senate (1931-45). 
Other material includes speeches, desk 
diaries, and scrapbooks relating to his 
varied interests. When organized, the 
Davis papers will be available for consulta- 
tion without special permission. 

The papers of William M. Jardine, 
farmer, educator, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the Coolidge Cabinet, have been 
presented by Mrs. Jardine. Numbering 
well over 1,000 pieces, they relate for the 
most part to his service as Cabinet member, 
1925-29, as Minister to Egypt, 1930-33, 
and as president of Wichita University, 
1934-49. The correspondence, which is 
selective, is concerned with politics, eco- 
nomic problems, and various aspects of 
agriculture; it includes letters of Herbert 
Hoover, Henry L. Stimson, Alfred M. 
Landon, Harry S. Woodring, Andrew W. 
Mellon, and Milton Eisenhower. 

The Honorable Julius A. Krug has pre- 
sented approximately 20,000 of his papers.* 
They cover the years when he was with 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
War Production Board (1942-45), as well 
as his service as Secretary of the Interior 
in President Truman’s Cabinet (1946-49). 
In addition to an extensive correspondence, 
the papers contain memoranda, addresses, 
and articles. When completely organized 
for use, the Krug papers should provide 
source material of great value to scholars 
interested in natural resources and 
conservation. 

Valued additions have also been made 
to the Harold L. Ickes papers*, as a fur- 
ther gift from Mrs. Ickes; and to the 
Cordell Hull papers.* 


Members of Congress 


The papers of Senator James J. Davis 
were described earlier in this report. In 
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addition to this large collection, the papers 
of three other Members of Congress have 
been supplemented and enlarged. 

A substantial addition to the papers of 
George W. Norris* (1861-1944) has been 
received from his son-in-law and his daugh- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. John P. Robertson. It 
numbers over 5,000 pieces, which date from 
about 1897, when Norris was a district 
judge in Nebraska, to 1912, when he had 
served almost 10 years in the House of 
Representatives and would soon begin a 
long service as Senator from Nebraska. 
Most of the new material is composed of 
correspondence relating to these phases of 
Norris’ career—-years during which he led 
the contest for overthrow of the arbitrary 
rule of Joseph G. Cannon of Illinois as 
Speaker of the House. The additional 
material is of special significance, since it 
goes far towards documenting the early 
years for which there was almost no mate- 
rial in the valuable collection of Norris 
papers received some years ago. 

The papers of Nelson W. Aldrich*, 
Congressman (1879-81) and Senator 
(1881-1911) from Rhode Island, have 
been supplemented by a gift from Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The additional 
material—some 400 pieces—has been in- 
terfiled with the main body of Aldrich 
papers. 

An interesting group of about 100 pieces 
has been added by Mrs. White to the 
papers of Wallace H. White, Jr., who 
served the State of Maine in the House of 
Representatives (1917-31) and in the 
Senate (1931-49). The new material 
consists of correspondence and other items 
relating, mainly, to the International Con- 
ference on Safety of Life at Sea (1929), 
to which Mr. White was a delegate. 


Members of the Armed Forces 


Maj. Gen. George Van Horn Moseley, 
who gave a small first installment of his 
papers in 1954, has now presented the main 
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body of some 21,000 papers.* These date 
from 1899 to 1954 and cover many phases 
of his long career. After graduating 
from the U. S. Military Academy in 1899, 
General Moseley served in the Philippines 
(1900-7) , attended maneuvers of the Ger- 
man and French armies in 1912, served as 
chief of staff of the 7th Division on the 
Mexican border (1916-17), and held many 
high commands during World WarI. He 
later was. assistant to Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes in the Bureau of the Budget, was 
executive officer for the Assistant Secretary 
of War in 1929-30, and commanded sev- 
eral corps areas before retiring in 1938. 
Included in the papers, which are not yet 
organized, are correspondence, notes, 
speeches, and other material concerning 
many portions of General Moseley’s career. 
There is reflected also his continuing inter- 
est, since his retirement, in political and 
social events. His correspondents have in- 
cluded Herbert Hoover, Sherman Adams, 
Homer Ferguson, Walter F. George, Leon- 
ard Hall, Fulton Lewis, Jr., Robert R. 
McCormick, and Herman Talmadge. 
The papers of Lt. Gen. Robert Lee 
Bullard (1861-1947) have been presented 
by Mrs. Bullard. Numbering about 1,450 
pieces, they concern his military career— 
early assignments in the Philippines and 
Cuba, service on the Mexican border in 
1915-16, and various commands during 
World War I—and his activities after his 
retirement in 1925. In addition to cor- 
respondence, there are many diaries, note- 
books, and scrapbooks dating from 1899 
(notes written on a troopship bound for 
Manila) to 1944. There are also copies 
of the books General Bullard wrote after 
his retirement, and of certain of his articles, 
both published and unpublished, dating 
from 1934 to 1941. When the papers 
have been organized, they will be avail- 
able for use without special permission. 
Of interest to students of American co- 
lonial administration is a small group of 











documents relating to Maj. Richard H. 
Griffiths’ tour of duty in the Philippine 
Islands from about 1901 to 1910, received 
from Mrs. Griffiths. Included are 
general orders, personal service reports, 
some constabulary records for the years 
1902 to 1910, and personal correspondence. 
Major Griffiths’ service covered the diffi- 
cult period when the United States was 
slowly learning how to administer its re- 
luctant colony, and his reports refer fre- 
quently to steps taken to quell recurring 
insurrections. In a quarterly report of 
April 1, 1902, he summarized his activities 
laconically: “. . . captured Marcelino 
Celestino, Ist Sergt of Mendoza’s Forces 

. captured 2 Revolvers .. . Killed 
one Ladrone, captured five, Seven Rifles 
and one Bolo. . .” 

The papers of Maj. Gen. Charles Lewis 
Scott* (1883-1954) have been transferred 
from the Office of the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army, as the 
gift of Mrs. Scott. After graduating from 
West Point in 1905, General Scott served 
as a cavalry officer. He became a noted 
horseman and managed this country’s 
equestrian team in the 1932 Olympic 
games. Turning to mechanized cavalry, 
he pioneered in the development and em- 
ployment of armor, and he organized the 
2d Armored (‘Hell on Wheels”) Division 
in World War II. The Scott papers, 
which are not yet organized, number ap- 
proximately 5,000 pieces. It is expected 
that the collection, and particularly the 
portion relating to the armored forces, will 
be of great interest to students of military 
history and tactics. 

Some 10,000 papers of Gen. Charles P. 
Summerall (1867-1953) have been given 
by his son, Col. Charles P. Summerall, Jr. 
General Summerall served with the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in World War I, 
commanding the Ist Division during the 
Aisne-Marne, St. Mihiel, and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives, He was later attached 





to the American Commission to Negotiate 


Peace. He served as Chief of Staff of the 
U. S. Army from 1926 to 1930 and, after 
retirement, was president of The Citadel, 
at Charleston, S. C., from 1931 to 1953. 
When organized for use, the Summerall 
papers will be available to readers in the 
Manuscripts Division without special 
permission. 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley has presented 
a collection of his addresses, statements, 
and articles from May 1948 through July 
1953, the period during which he was 
Army Chief of Staff (1948-49) and Chair- 
man of the Army-Navy-Air Force Chiefs of 
Staff (1949-53). The documents are 
mainly in print or nearprint, with occa- 
sional carbon copies and photocopies. In- 
cluded are several commencement ad- 
dresses, and addresses before such organi- 
zations as the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, the Jewish War 
Veterans, and the National Press Club. 
There are also a number of General 
Bradley’s statements before Committees of 
the Senate and House on such subjects as 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
Army budgets, the North Atlantic Treaty, 
unification of the armed forces, and the 
Mutual Security Program. 

The personal papers of Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg* (1899-1954) have been pre- 
sented by Mrs, Vandenberg. During 
World War II, among other assignments, 
General Vandenberg served as deputy 
commander-in-chief of American forces in 
Europe and commanding general of the 
9th Air Force in France. After the war 
he served briefly as Assistant Chief of 
Staff of Army G2 and aided in organiz- 
ing the Central Intelligence Agency. He 
was made General of the Air Forces in 1947 
and in the following year succeeded Gen. 
Carl Spaatz as Air Force Chief of Staff. 
Throughout the cold war and the Korean 
conflict he remained a persistent proponent 
of increased air power. The Vandenberg 
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papers, estimated to number about 21,000 
pieces, are expected, when organized, to 
cover the various phases of his distinguished 
career. 

To the papers of Gen. John McAuley 
Palmer have been added a file of corres- 
pondence relating to the publication of 
his An Army of the People and a small 
amount of his correspondence, dating from 
about 1947 to 1951.* A small group of 
letters, photographs, and clippings, relat- 
ing to a speech made by Gen. Lesley J. 
McNair, Chief of Army Ground Forces, 
on November 11, 1942, has been trans- 
ferred from the National War College and 
added to the McNair papers. Among the 
correspondents who congratulated Gen- 
eral McNair on his talk, “Kill—or Be 
Killed,” were Harry S$. Truman, James 
Forrestal, Gen. Walter Krueger, and Gen. 
Ben Lear. 

Vice Adm. Clark H. Woodward, 
U. S. N., Ret., whose naval service began 
in the Spanish-American War, has pre- 
sented mimeographed copies of his 
speeches, 1926-50, and carbon copies of 
the weekly commentaries he wrote for 
International News Service, 1940-45—the 
first installments of what promises to be a 
significant body of personal papers. The 
speeches, of which there are about 150, 
deal with many aspects of national security 
and naval preparedness; the news com- 
mentaries present authoritative analyses 
and incisive interpretations of diplomatic 
and military developments in World 
War II. 

Fleet Adm. William D. Leahy, in pre- 
senting his diaries for the years 1897, when 
he graduated from the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, through 1952, commented: “When I 
started the diary, I wrote the things I saw 
and the way they looked to me at that time, 
not with the intention of having them pub- 
lished but more or less to remind me of the 
time, particularly in the last war period. 
Those notes that I made were made to 
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myself, and I have found them quite use- 
ful. . . . They might be valuable to stu- 
dents of history, but I did not write them 


for that.” The diaries are typescripts 
made from handwritten drafts which were 
not preserved; they are bound in 15 vol- 
umes, which include also a number of 
original letters, photographs, autographs, 
and signed documents. Part of the World 
War II material formed the basis of Ad- 
miral Leahy’s book, I Was There (1950). 
The diaries that antedate 1941 are avail- 
able for reference but not for publication; 
the later diaries may be studied only by 
special permission, which should be re- 
quested through the Chief of the Manu- 
scripts Division. 

Additions to the collection placed in the 
Library on long-term deposit by the Naval 
Historical Foundation contain significant 
materials dating from the eighteenth to the 
twentieth centuries. 

A group of 20 papers of Josiah Fox 
(d. 1847) includes letters he received from 
Secretaries of the Navy Benjamin Stoddert, 
Robert Smith, and George Bancroft, as 
well as several other items, the whole dat- 
ing from 1795 to 1845. Fox was a naval 
architect who, according to a later bio- 
graphical account in this group, came to 
America in 1793 and accepted a minor 
position in the War Department. His skill 
was soon recognized, and the papers give 
indication that Fox had an important role, 
perhaps a leading role, in designing the 
frigates authorized by Congress in March 
1794. One of them was the famous Con- 
stitution, more familiarly known as “Old 
Ironsides.” When the Navy Department 
was formed in 1798, he was promoted to a 
position of “Navy Constructor,” and he 
continued to be employed by the Depart- 
ment until 1809. 

The papers of Capt. Horace Bucklin 
Sawyer (1797-1860), who served as a 
midshipman on board the Constitution, 
consist of 41 letters he received between 











1814 and 1838. Most of them are from 
members of his family. Sawyer received 
his midshipman’s warrant in June 1812 
and in the following spring was ordered 
to Lake Champlain for duty under Com- 
modore Thomas Macdonough. Following 
the running battle in which the American 
ships Growler and Eagle were defeated by 
three vessels of the British fleet, on June 
2 and 3, 1813, he was taken prisoner and 
was sent to Nova Scotia. While in prison 
he received several letters from his brother, 
James L, Sawyer of Burlington, Vt., who 
told him of reactions on the home front. 
Of the battle on Lake Champlain, James 
wrote: “. .. the cannonading was dis- 
tinctly heard here, for almost four hours— 
and the most horrible reports were 
circulated of your fate.” Again on June 
1, 1815: “This last cruise of our National 
favorite, the Constitution, has, like the 
affair at New Orleans by land, closed the 
war with glory, by the ocean . . .” Hor- 
ace Sawyer by then had been released from 
prison, and had returned to action. He 
endorsed on the letter: “I was one of the 
Middys on board the U S Frigate Consti- 
tution. 21. Feb: 1815 when she tooke the 
Cyane & Levant.” 

Some 45 papers of Commodore James 
Barron (1769-1851) cover the years 
1831-49, while he was serving as com- 
manding officer at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. Barron, on prolonged “waiting 
orders” following the duel in which he 
fatally wounded Commodore Stephen De- 
catur, corresponded about the construc- 
tion, outfitting, and repair of ships, and the 
ever-present problem of appropriations. 

Two other manuscripts deposited by the 
Naval Historical Foundation also bear on 
ninteenth-century naval matters. One is 
a volume of almost 200 pages, dated April 
23, 1858, in which Simon Peter Gillett 
took detailed notes while studying naviga- 
tion at the U. S. Naval Academy under 
Prof. William Chauvenet. The second is 





a 14-page account of the sinking of the 
U. S. S. Charleston off Camiguin Island in 
the Philippines, on November 2, 1899, 
when “the Philippine insurrection was at 
its height,” as related many years later by 
R. W. Konter, a member of the crew. 

The papers of Commander Arthur 
Stanley Riggs, numbering about 650 pieces, 
are primarily concerned with his work as 
editor and author. They include cor- 
respondence between 1946 and 1952 and 
an unpublished study of Sir Francis 
Drake entitled “Drake of the Seven Seas,” 
accompanied by photographs, notes, and 
maps used in the preparation of the manu- 
script. Another twentieth-century group 
is an addition to the papers of Adm. Hilary 
Pollard Jones, Jr. They closely supple- 
ment the Jones papers dealing with disarm- 
ament problems in the 1920’s and 1930’s, 
previously described in the Quarterly 
Journal.® 

And finally the Naval Historical Foun- 
dation has deposited photostats of a num- 
ber of papers of George Stillman, Marine 
officer during the American Revolution, 
from originals in the New York Public 
Library, and of 25 letters to and from past 
presidents of the Naval War College at 
Newport, R. I., 1884-1914, from originals 
at the College. 


Writers 


The papers of a distinguished editor and 
literary historian, Frederick Lewis Allen 
(1890-1954) , have been presented by Mrs. 
Allen. Numbering approximately 5,000 
pieces, they consist of correspondence, 
diaries, memorandum books, and notes for, 
and drafts of, chapters of his principal 
books and of various uncompleted works. 
In the latter category are materials for a 
biography of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and for a study of the American tradition. 
The series of diaries and memorandum 
books includes a volume for each year 


* OJCA, IX (May 1952), 142. 
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from 1933 to 1954. The correspondence, 
covering a wide range of interests, dates 
from 1913 to 1953—years when Mr. Allen 
was managing editor of the Century Maga- 
zine, member of the staff of the Council of 
National Defense (in World War I), secre- 
tary of the Corporation of Harvard Uni- 
versity (1919-23), and, returning once 
more to editing, member of the staff of, 
and, from 1941 on, editor-in-chief of 
Harper’s Magazine. Among Mr. Allen’s 
correspondents were James B. Conant, 
Vera Micheles Dean, Bernard De Voto, 
Walter Lippmann, Milo Perkins, Laurence 
McKinney, George Pfeiffer, and DeWitt 
Wallace. 

The Allen papers also include a selec- 
tion of letters Mr. Allen wrote to his 
mother and to his sister, Hildegarde Allen. 
On December 12, 1941, he described to his 
sister an editorial predicament created by 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor: 
“When I left on Friday we had had a 
brilliant February number coming into 
being; everything had been coming in on 
time; we had brilliant names and subjects 
and all was well. On Monday, what a 
contrast! In came the William H. Cham- 
berlin article that I had been corresponding 
with him about—an analysis of American 
opinion on the war, with the elements and 
emotions and motives that pulled us each 
way: it was a good article, but killed as 
dead as the dodo overnight. In came 
Stanley High with the final revise of his 
article on the American Protestants and 
the War: likewise dead . . . I had sent 
Andy [E. B.] White to Washington to look 
round for a week and record his observa- 
tions in a special article; he had gone, and 
returned to Maine and was writing his 
piece; he called up on the long distance 
to say it wasagoner . . . Well, we'll come 
out all right: it'll still be a good number; 
but nothing like the one we had planned.” 

The papers of Douglas Southall Free- 
man* (1886-1953) have been presented 
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by Mrs. Freeman. An eminent news- 
paper editor, radio commentator, biog- 
rapher, and Civil War authority, Dr. 
Freeman was the author of the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning R. E. Lee, a Biography 
(1934-35) and the monumental George 
Washington, five volumes of which were 
issued before his death. The Freeman 
papers, which have not yet been organized, 
total more than 50,000 pieces. They are 
composed of correspondence, a few early 
family papers, diary material, and drafts 
of articles, lectures, and chapters of his 
books. 

Dr. Freeman’s wide-ranging personal 
and professional correspondence from the 
1930’s through 1952 reflects not only his 
historical and biographical interests but 
his public-speaking career, his association 
with Columbia University as professor of 
journalism and with the Army War Col- 
lege as lecturer, and his service with such 
bodies as the editorial board of the Papers 
of Thomas Jefferson at Princeton, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the General Edu- 
cation Board, the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, and the 
Advisory Council of the Historical Divi- 
sion of the War Department. Among his 
correspondents were Ellen Glasgow, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., Allan Nevins, Raymond B. 
Fosdick, Gen. George C. Marshall, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, and Dumas Malone. 

The Library has received some 6,000 
papers of Herbert Corey (1872-1954), 
newspaper correspondent, editor, and au- 
thor, from Mrs. Corey. They consist of 
correspondence, diaries, daybooks, and 
notes for articles, dating from about 1899 
to 1951. The correspondence includes 
letters from Harry M. Daugherty, Simon 
Lake, Willard M. Kiplinger, Samuel 
George Blythe, and Kenneth Roberts. In 
one interesting manuscript covering his 
service as a war correspondent in 1917 and 
1918, Corey discussed the difficulties of 











being an honest reporter in wartime, when 
his instructions were to “teach our people 
to hate the enemy.” He noted: “It is 
perhaps possible that I knew more about 
my job than the general did. In times of 
war newspapermen are the bellows that 
keep up the draft in the national furnace. 
They supply the wind.” He added that 
“under a form of voluntary censorship 
American newspapers played their part 
well. Yet it has always seemed to me 
that most of the censoring was as silly as 
a sagehen. We went about in a tremen- 
dous state of secrecy.” 

Mr. Alex F. Primrose has presented a 
new group of papers of Frederick Dixon*, 
European manager and editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor from 1914 to 1921." 
The additional material, about 100 pieces, 
consists mainly of letters exchanged by 
Dixon and Charles D. Warner, chief of 
the Monitor’s Washington bureau, between 
1916 and 1918. These relate to interna- 
tional affairs, political gossip, and the con- 
duct of the war, as well as to the routine 
affairs of the paper. 

Kenneth Roberts, well-known historical 
novelist, has presented an interesting seg- 
ment of his personal papers. They in- 
clude the original manuscripts of The 
Mystery of the Forked Twig and I Wanted 
to Write, and the revised drafts or galley 
proofs of Trending into Maine, For Au- 
thors Only, Oliver Wiswell, and The 
Seventh Sense. In addition there is a 
large quantity of notes which Mr. Roberts 
made when he was serving as foreign cor- 
respondent for the Saturday Evening Post, 
from 1919 to 1928. These furnished the 
basis for articles which he contributed to 
the magazine and for his book, Why Eu- 
rope Leaves Home. ‘They cover such sub- 
jects as the Communist, Fascist, and Nazi 
movements; emigration from Europe and 


* Papers of Frederick Dixon received previ- 
ously were described in QJCA, XII (May 
1955), 126. 





Mexico to America; gambling at Monte 
Carlo; the flight of refugees from Bolshevik 
Russia; and control of the liquor trade in 
England and Scotland. There is also in- 
formation which Mr. Roberts collected on 
Spain, Yugoslavia, France, Czechoslovakia, 
Gibraltar, Trieste, Rotterdam, Danzig, 
Warsaw, and Vienna. 

James A. Michener, author of Tales of 
the South Pacific, has given more than 65 
manuscripts of his novels, short stories, 
newspaper and magazine articles, speeches, 
and other writings both published and un- 
published. In addition he has presented 
a large body of material collected as back- 
ground data for his novels; photographs 
taken during his extensive travels, par- 
ticularly in Japan and the Pacific area; 
and about 1,500 pieces of correspondence 
with persons throughout the world, dated 
between 1945 and 1954. Much of this 
correspondence was also used to supply 
information for his writings. The papers 
contain possibly the only surviving manu- 
scripts of Tales of the South Pacific; these 
include “Hotel De Gink,” “Mr. Bobby- 
socks,” and “Scuttlebutt,” tales which 
originally were intended for the novel 
which won Mr. Michener the 1948 Pulitzer 
Prize, but were not used in it. Among the 
manuscripts that alternate, according to 
the author, “between novels which might 
charitably be considered literature and 
geographical reporting which by another 
stretch of kindness might be called so- 
ciological” are Sayonara, The Fires of 
Spring, The Voice of Asia, The Bridges at 
Toko-Ri, The Floating World, The Way 
It Is in Korea, Under the Volcanos, New 
Zealand, New Guinea, Samoa, Hawaii, 
and The Perfect Teacher. 

The children of Owen Wister have 
added to the Wister papers* his penciled 
manuscripts of “The Young Roosevelt,” 
an apparently unpublished study of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as author and landowner 
in the West, and the light opera for which 
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Mr. Wister wrote the musical score as well 
as the libretto, Watch Your Thirst—A Dry 
Opera in Three Acts. The gift also in- 
cludes typescript copies of William Roscoe 
Thayer, A Safe Dose of the Louvre, and a 
French translation of The Virginian. 

Students of literary method will share 
the Library’s gratitude to Margaret 
Landon for her gift of the author’s draft, 
the completed version as submitted to the 
publishers, the final version from which 
the galley proofs were printed, the galleys 
on which final corrections were made, a 
cut version for younger readers, and mis- 
cellaneous material relating to her Anna 
and the King of Siam. These documents, 
numbering more than 2,000 pieces, pro- 
vide material for an intensive study of the 
style and content of a most successful lit- 
erary work. Writing a book of this kind 
is not an easy task according to Mrs. 
Landon, who says: “The suggestion that 
I write the story of Anna Leonowens came 
from one of my friends. If I had had any 
idea of how excessively difficult it was going 
to be to secure accurate information, I 
should never have toyed with the idea at 
all. But I was interested. Here was a 
woman who had helped to change a 
kingdom.” 

Some 1,500 papers of Henry Dumont, 
poet and biographer, have come by be- 
quest of his widow, Nina Webster Dumont. 
They include family, business, and per- 
sonal correspondence dating from about 
1905 to 1936; typescript drafts of Dumont’s 
biography of George Sterling, Faun on 
Olympus (1936) ; handwritten, typed, and 
printed poems by Dumont, Sterling, and 
others; and two scrapbooks of poetry and 
miscellaneous materials. Much of the 
correspondence is with George Sterling; 
another portion derives from Dumont’s 
search for information on Sterling’s life, 
and includes letters from Theodore 
Dreiser, Hamlin Garland, Upton Sinclair, 
Henry L. Mencken, Bruce Bliven, Cary 
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McWilliams, Harriet Monroe, and Char- 
mian London. 

Burton E, Stevenson has added to his 
papers about 1,500 pieces of correspond- 
ence, dating from 1900 to the present. In 
large part they bear upon the preparation 
of his well-known reference work, The 
Home Book of Verse, and upon his serv- 
ice as European director of library war serv- 
ice for the American Library Association 
during and after World War I. There are 
several hundred letters from poets, com- 
menting on their work and naming their 
favorite poems and poets; a folder of let- 
ters clearing up obscure biographical de- 
tails about various writers; and at least 
200 letters dealing with questions of author- 
ship. Among Mr. Stevenson’s correspond- 
ents were Thorton Wilder, George Jean 
Nathan, Stephen Vincent Benét, Upton 
Sinclair, Don Marquis, Christopher 
Morley, and Arthur W. Page. 

Mrs. Janet J. Richards has added to 
previous gifts pertaining to the Wilson 
era the manuscript of her father’s unpub- 
lished book, “The Making of a President: 
Being an Account of Some Gay Adventures 
on Woodrow Wilson’s Road to the White 
House,” written in 1939. The author, 
Frank Parker Stockbridge, a journalist of 
note, was employed at the suggestion of 
Walter Hines Page to arrange the public- 
ity for Woodrow Wilson’s first campaign 
for the Presidential nomination. It was 
of these interesting months that he wrote, 
chronicling the story of what he called 
“the most amazing chapter in the history 
of American politics . . . [when] a little 
group of political amateurs of whom no- 
body had ever heard, had the audacity to 
think that they could pick a man for the 
Presidency of the United States and get 
him nominated.” 

Gen. Charles A. Lindbergh has added 
to the materials described in the August 
1954 issue of the Quarterly Journal the 
Burmese, Swedish, Italian, Ceylonese, Chi- 











nese, and Korean editions of The Spirit 
of St. Louis, and Mrs. Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh has generously presented the 
manuscripts, galley and page proofs, an 
autographed copy of the first edition, and 
other material relating to her book, The 
Steep Descent (1944). 

Welcome additions have also been made 
to the papers relating to Walt Whitman 
in the Thomas B. Harned collection, by 
gift of Mr, Herbert S. Harned, and to the 
George Sylvester Viereck papers, the Boris 
Brasol papers*, and the Albert Jay Nock 
collection. 


Other Public Figures 


The papers of T. De Witt Talmage 
(1832-1902), one of America’s most cele- 
brated nineteenth-century preachers, have 
been presented by Mr. Carlton J. Corliss. 
The collection of some 2,500 pieces in- 
cludes about 300 sermons, rich in anec- 
dotal material and with many references 
to matters of general interest. Among Dr. 
Talmage’s correspondence, scrapbooks, 
diaries, and notes there are accounts of his 
travels in the Holy Land and of his much- 
publicized visit to Czar Alexander III of 
Russia in 1892. The papers also include 
the manuscripts of his autobiography, 
which was posthumously published, with 
concluding chapters by his widow, as T. 
De Witt Talmage as I Knew Him (1912). 

A group of 37 letters and telegrams ad- 
dressed to Francis Amasa Walker, econ- 
omist and educator, between 1878 and 
1896 has been given by his daughters, Miss 
Evelyn Walker and Mrs. Russell Snod- 
grass. Mr. Walker had for many years 
been an advocate of international bimetal- 
lism and continued to work for its accept- 
ance after he became president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a 
post he held from 1881 to 1897. Most of 
the material in this gift, including eight 
letters from the British economist, H. S. 
Foxwell, concerns bimetallism. 
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The papers of Mercer Green Johnston 
(1869-1954), which have been presented 
by Mrs. Johnston, number about 32,000 
pieces. When organized, it is expected 
that they will be found to cover most 
phases of Mr. Johnston’s many-sided 
career—as rector of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Y.M.C.A. worker in World 
War I, director of the People’s Legisla- 
tive Service and of the National Citizen’s 
Committee on Relations with Latin Amer- 
ica, Inc., and assistant to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administrator. Most of the 
collection is composed of a voluminous 
correspondence: with members of his fam- 
ily, including his father who was a Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church; and with such 
public figures as Senators Burton K. 
Wheeler and George W. Norris. Present 
also are papers relating to his work with 
the People’s Legislative Service, and some 
material concerned with his Government 
service in the 1930’s and 1940’s. 

A series of 26 diaries kept by Susan B. 
Anthony between 1856 and 1906, mainly 
in the 1870’s and from 1890 on, has been 
presented by her niece, Mrs. Ann Anthony 
Bacon, as an addition to the Anthony 
papers. These were years in which she 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton were active 
in the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and during which Miss Anthony, 
an indefatigable traveler and lecturer, car- 
ried her fight for suffrage to all parts of the 
country. The diary entries are brief and 
most of them concern these lecture tours, 
but there are also crisp comments about 
events of the day that did not please the 
diarist, and many references to the social 
reformers with whom she worked most 
closely: Lucy Stone, Amelia Bloomer, 
Lucretia Mott, and Parker Pillsbury. 

The papers of the late Mary Church 
Terrell (1863-1954), also an ardent ad- 
vocate of woman suffrage, have been given 
by her daughter, Mrs. Phyllis Terrell 
Langston. Dr. Terrell graduated from 
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Oberlin College and did postgraduate 
work in Europe. The wife of Robert 
Heberton Terrell, judge of the Municipal 
Court of Washington, D. C., she took an 
active and influential part in the city’s 
affairs, serving on the Board of Education 
of the District. She also participated in 
several international conferences, among 
them the International Congress of Women 
at Berlin (1904), the International Con- 
gress of Women for Permanent Peace at 
Ziirich (1919), and the World Fellowship 
of Faiths in London (1937). Her per- 
sonal papers, which number over 14,000 
pieces and cover her career from 1897 to 
1954, include correspondence, diaries, 
drafts of articles and speeches, and a hand- 
written draft and typescript copy of her 
autobiography, A Colored Woman in a 
White World (1940). 

The personal papers of Harold Mon- 
telle Stephens* (1886-1955), which have 
been given by Mrs. Stephens, are estimated 
to number about 162,000 pieces. A native 
of Nebraska, Judge Stephens attended col- 
leges in Utah and New York and graduated 
from Harvard Law School in 1913. He 
practiced law in Utah and from 1917 to 
1921 was judge of the Third Judicial 
District Court there. He was appointed 
assistant attorney general in the Depart- 
ment of Justice in 1933, and two years later 
became associate justice of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. He served in this capacity 
until 1948, when he was named chief jus- 
tice of the court. He served also, from 
1943 to 1946, as American chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Interchange of 
Patent Rights and Information with Great 
Britain, a body set up for mutual aid in 
World War II. When the Stephens 
papers are organized they will undoubtedly 
prove to be of great value to students of 
the Federal judiciary. 

A segment of the papers of another dis- 
tinguished jurist has been received. Judge 
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Learned Hand has presented 25 volumes 
of manuscript notes kept while he was a 
United States District Judge of the South- 
ern District of New York. Entitled “Min- 
utes of Trials,” they contain concise sum- 
maries of trials in criminal, civil, and 
admiralty courts presided over by Judge 
Hand from November 1909 to October 
1924, 

The papers of Oscar Terry Crosby 
(1861-1947), explorer, early proponent of 
a world federation and an international 
police force, and Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Wilson, have 
been given by his daughter, Mrs. Celeste 
Crosby Miller. Though limited in size 
(about 1,500 items), the collection is one 
of great interest which reflects Mr. 
Crosby’s versatility and the range of his 
interests. The material dates from 1878 
to 1944; it ranges from two journals kept 
on a trip to Africa in 1900 to notes and 
correspondence on such subjects as the 
League of Nations and internationalism 
in general, the gold standard, electrical 
experiments, public utilities, and the 
“South African Problem.” The bulk of 
the correspondence is concerned with Mr. 
Crosby’s efforts in the interest of inter- 
national law and order. There are about 
100 letters from Lord David Davies of 
England; other correspondents include 
Ray Stannard Baker, James T. Shotwell, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, Hamilton Holt, 
Harry A. Garfield, John Bassett Moore, 
and William E. Dodd. 

In an undated manuscript, probably 
written in the early 1920’s, Mr. Crosby pin- 
pointed what was to become the major 
weakness of the then fledgling League of 
Nations: “Both by writing and speaking 
in many lands I have learned that many 
men will declare themselves in favor of the 
program just enunciated [world govern- 
ment], yet, after a closer study of its appli- 
cation, the enthusiastic internationalist re- 
coils from the thought that our modern 























God, the State, should lose its savage 
sovereignty.” 

Mrs. Walter K. Fisher has presented the 
papers of her father-in-law, the renowned 
naturalist Albert Kendrick Fisher (1856— 
1948), who was one of the founders of the 
United States Biological Survey. Num- 
bering about 7,500 pieces, they contain a 
large amount of correspondence, the major 
part of which is from scientists and con- 
servationists. There are also eight small 
volumes of “Wildlife Notes,” and a great 
deal of material about field trips and ex- 
peditions and on various aspects of the 
fight for game laws and conservation. Mr. 
Fisher’s correspondents included Gifford 
Pinchot, C. Hart Merriam, Edgar A. 
Mearns, Edward W. Nelson, Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, and Robert Ridgway. The 
Fisher papers, when organized, will closely 
suplement the Pinchot, Mearns, and 
Merriam papers which have been in the 
Library for some years. 

Dr. Lee de Forest, pioneer in the de- 
velopment of wireless communications, 
whose inventions have earned him the 
title of “father of radio,” has given a first 
segment of his personal papers. The bulk 
of the material consists of 23 diaries or 
notebook journals spanning the years 
1891-1949. Begun while Dr. de Forest 
was 18 years old, the diaries relate many 
incidents of his early years in Talladega, 
Ala. (where his father was president of 
Talladega College), and of his student 
days at Mount Hermon Preparatory 
School and Yale; they contain frequent 
allusions to his inventions, which include 
the alternating current transmitter, the 
Audion amplifier, and the three-electrode 
vacuum tube. In addition to the diaries 
there are about 50 letters Dr. de Forest 
wrote between 1884 and 1950, mainly to 
members of his family, friends, and busi- 
ness associates; and a subject file of his 
correspondence. 

Three other scientists’ papers have been 





enlarged. To the papers of Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, Mrs. Wiley has added three 
early diaries kept in the years 1871, when 
he taught school in Indianapolis; 1872, 
when he was a student at Harvard; and 
1878, when he was traveling and studying 
in Europe. Dr. Joseph S. Wade and his 
longtime friend, Mr. Ralph Early Gilbert 
of Tulsa, Okla., have presented as an addi- 
tion to the Wade papers almost 300 letters 
they exchanged from 1898 to 1955; and 
Dr. Harry B. Weiss has given 37 pieces of 
correspondence to be added to his papers. 

The papers of Otto S. Beyer (1886- 
1948) , consulting engineer, economist, and 
specialist in labor-management relations, 
have been presented by Mrs. Beyer. Dur- 
ing Mr. Beyer’s military service in World 
War I he developed a remarkably effective 
program of union-management coopera- 
tion in Army arsenals. For some 13 years 
thereafter, he served as consulting engi- 
neer both to unions and to the manage- 
ment of large railway systems and indus- 
trial concerns. From 1933 to 1948 he 
held a number of advisory posts in the 
Federal Government. The Beyer papers 
(about 30,000) date from 1915 to 1948, 
with the greatest concentration occurring 
for the years 1929 to 1941. They include 
personal and professional correspondence, 
memoranda, reports, speeches, and 
articles. 

A group of about 300 papers of Ernest 
G. Draper, who was Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce from 1935 to 1938 and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board from 1938 to 1950, 
have been received from Mrs. Draper. 
Included is a manuscript which Mr. 
Draper called “Stirring Times,” an auto- 
biographical account of the period from 
May 1941 to November 1949, with com- 
ments on political and economic crises as 
well as on more personal matters. An- 
other shorter account is called “Recollec- 
tions of a Naval Reserve Officer, 1917-18.” 
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In addition to two volumes of speeches and 
articles, there is correspondence, dated be- 
tween 1929 and 1950, which includes 
letters from Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry 
S. Truman, Daniel C. Roper, Harry 
Hopkins, Harold L. Ickes, and Cordell 
Hull. 

About 1,500 papers of the late Eman- 
uel A. Goldenweiser*, outstanding econo- 
mist and for many years director of the 
Division of Research and Statistics of the 
Federal Reserve Board, have been pre- 
sented by Mrs. Goldenweiser. Important 
in the field of economic history, the papers 
cover the years 1919-52, with a majority 
dated from 1930 to 1945. Correspond- 
ence and other materials on the policies 
and operation of the Federal Reserve 
Board during the period of Dr. Golden- 
weiser’s principal service there, and on 
such special subjects as the Bretton Woods 
Conference and the British loan of 1945, 
are included. 

A welcome addition to the Library’s 
source materials relating to the fine arts 
are the papers of Lee Lawrie, American 
sculptor, which have been received as a 
gift from Mr. Lawrie. He was responsi- 
ble for the sculpture on most of the build- 
ings designed by Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue (1869-1924)—the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, the Los 
Angeles Public Library, the National 
Academy of Sciences in Washington, the 
Nebraska Capitol, and others. Mr. 
Lawrie’s reliefs and statues for other build- 
ings are also famous; these include the 
Bok “Singing Tower” in Florida, the Hark- 
ness Memorial Quadrangle at Yale Uni- 
versity, and panels for the Senate Chamber 
in the United States Capitol. He was 
consultant in sculpture to the Century of 
Progress exposition in Chicago in 1933, 
and to the New York World’s Fair in 1939. 
Included in his papers, of which there are 
about 3,000, are many plans and sketches 
for work he has done; his correspondence 
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contains letters from Herbert Putnam, 
Malvina Hoffman, Carl Milles, Bertram 
G. Goodhue, and many others. When or- 
ganized, the Lawrie papers will be avail- 
able for consultation without special 
permission. 

Letters of 34 American and European 
artists, addressed to the Reverend Anthony 
Lauck, assistant professor of sculpture at 
the University of Notre Dame since 1945, 
were presented by Mr. Lauck. Written by 
Humbert Albrizio, Walter E. Baum, Leon 
Kroll, Carl Milles, Heinz Warneke, and 
others, the letters give information on 
sculpture, painting, art schools and teach- 
ers, and exhibitions of art. 

Through the kindness of Mrs. Boggs, the 
Library has received about 4,000 papers 
of Samuel Whittemore Boggs (1889- 
1954) Geographer of the Department of 
State from 1924 to 1954. They consist 
of correspondence, articles, reports, and 
notes. Mr. Boggs was an authority on the 
cataloging of maps and was also respected 
for his studies of international boundaries, 
an interest he developed in numerous arti- 
cles and talks. The papers of Dorsey W. 
Hyde, Jr. (1888-1955), who was director 
of archival service at the National Archives 
from 1934 to 1942 and was active in li- 
brary work and in local historical societies, 
have been received by bequest. This body 
of some 42,000 papers, should, when or- 
ganized, provide valuable source material 
on the formative years of the National 
Archives. 

From Col. William Cattron Rigby have 
come about 300 of his papers* covering 
the years 1935-42, during which he was 
retained as counsel for the Government of 
Puerto Rico. In addition to correspond- 
ence, there are materials relating to the 
organization of the United States Housing 
Authority in Puerto Rico, 1937-42, and to 
Puerto Rican hurricane relief, 1934-35; 
and a survey of the grand jury system 
there, 1937-39. 




















The Library’s valuable aeronautics col- 
lections have been enriched by addition of 
the papers of Igor Sikorsky and Elwood R. 
Quesada, and the records of the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, Inc. These were described 
in an article by Marvin W. McFarland 
which appeared in the November 1955 is- 
sue of the Quarterly Journal. 

Additions to the Orville and Wilbur 
Wright collection have also been received. 
Capt. J. Laurence Pritchard of Sussex, 
England, has given 16 photocopies of let- 
ters by the Wright brothers, Octave Cha- 
nute, and Albert Zahm, 1902-13, which 
are in the Royal Aeronautical Society in 
England. In a letter of July 5, 1911, to 
Alexander McCallum, Wilbur Wright, 
who had proposed limiting the horsepower 
in motors of planes participating in the 
1912 Gordon-Bennett race, wrote: “If 
the proposition is accepted we will show 
them whether the biplane is slower than 
the monoplane. If they insist on motors 
of any size the race will not interest us, as 
we do not care to fly over 100 miles an hour 
ourselves, or put our men on such a job.” 
Mr. Fred C. Kelly, biographer of the 
Wright brothers, has given three letters 
addressed to him in 1951 by William J. 
Tate, in whose home in Kitty Hawk, N. 
C., the Wrights lived for a time in 1900 
during their early experiments. The let- 
ters describe the conditions under which 
the inventors lived and the methods by 
which they acquired supplies. 


Archives 


The heirs of Theodore J. Pickett have 
presented a collection of some 25,000 man- 
uscripts dating from 1777 to 1916. Most 
of these are records of, or assembled by, 
the claims agency established about 1825 
by James H. Causten of Baltimore and 
Washington, and carried on after Mr. 
Causten’s death (1874) by Col. John T. 
Pickett. The Causten agency concen- 





trated on the handling of French spoliation 
claims—claims by American citizens for 
losses sustained during the French Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic Wars through 
French seizures of American ships and car- 
goes—and the collection contains the 
agency’s extensive correspondence about 
these matters. 

Another segment, of more general inter- 
est, is composed of personal papers of vari- 
ous individuals, which the agency assem- 
bled to support the claims. Among these 
is a large group of papers of Fulwar 
Skipworth (1765-1839), who served as 
consul-general of the United States in 
France during the last years of the eight- 
eenth century. His correspondence con- 
tains letters from a number of American 
officials, including Robert R. Livingston, 
James Madison, James Monroe, and con- 
suls Joseph Fenwick, William Jarvis, and 
John M. Pintard, as well as a series of 
letters from two of his close friends, Joseph 
C. Cabbell of Virginia and John T. Mason 
of Georgetown. There are also papers of 
various American merchants engaged at 
that time in trade with France. 

Finally, the Causten-Pickett collection 
contains a small group of personal papers 
of Colonel Pickett, many of them con- 
cerned with his negotiations for the sale 
of the archives of the Confederate States 
of America to the Federal Government in 
1873. 

A group of 36 papers of Richard Young, 
centering on the period he served as assist- 
ant deputy quartermaster at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., has been added to the manu- 
script materials relating to the American 
Revolution. There are letters Young 
received from James Hendricks of Alex- 
andria, William Finnie of Williamsburg, 
and others, as well as retained copies of a 
number of his own letters and accounts, 
the whole dating from August 1780 to May 
1782. His task was difficult. Early in 
1782, in pleading for badly needed pro- 
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visions from Maj. Richard Claiborne, 
deputy quartermaster of Virginia, he 


i) 
. 


wrote: . we have no money nor 
Credit for a single Shilling no forage & 
very little provision and very frequent ap- 
plications . . . [there are] upwards of Two 
Hundred British sick & wounded at this 
place who were not able to march with the 
last Detachment that went to Winchester. 
I fear they must suffer.” 

The large collection of material gathered 
by American military forces in Germany 
after World War II, which was described 
in the May 1952 issue of the Quarterly 
Journal, has been increased by three small 
additions: about 100 items, mainly tran- 
scriptions of documents, relating to church 
history in Middle Europe, 1198-1369; 
some 77 documents referring to the history 
and operation (ca. 1929-43) of the Rehse 
Archiv in Munich and to the life of its 
founder; and about 500 manuscripts, com- 
prising notes and journals of Ernst Schaefer 
while on the “Deutsche Tibet Expedition” 
of 1931-32. The “notes,” largely un- 
bound, loosely arranged pages, were prob- 
ably used for Herr Schaefer’s book, Berge, 
Buddhas und Baren (Berlin, 1933). 

The publishing firm of Harper and 
Brothers has added to its previous gifts 
some 2,200 pieces* constituting the com- 
plete correspondence file of Harper’s 
Magazine for the year 1952. The files of 
the American Historical Association, 1939-— 
45, and of the American Historical Re- 
view, 1940-44, have been added by the 
Association to the main body of its records 
in the custody of the Library. And the 
American Public Relations Association has 
added selected entries in the 1954 APRA 
yearly awards competition to its earlier 
records. 


Special Items 


A transcript of survey notes and exten- 
sive extracts from a journal kept by 
Thomas Hanson, member of a survey party 
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led by Capt. John Floyd to the Ohio coun- 
try in 1774, give special interest to a com- 
monplace book given by Miss Nicketti 
McMullen, a great-great-granddaughter of 
John Floyd. The small volume is written 
in a hand not unlike that of Col. William 
Preston, from whose home in Augusta 
County, Va., the survey party of eight men 
set out on April 8, 1774. The purpose was 
to search out and survey lands granted to 
veterans of the French and Indian War by 
the proclamation of 1763. By April 18 the 
party had reached the junction of the 
Great Kanawha and Coal Rivers (the 
present site of St. Albans, W. Va.), where 
several tracts were surveyed, one of 2,000 
acres for Col. George Washington. On 
Sunday, May 1, they were opposite the 
mouth of the Scioto River, where they 
“looked at an old Fort we found about 4 
or 500 Yards from the Banks of the River. 
It is of a square Figure, each side 300 Paces 
long. it has 4 Gates & 2 Salley Ports, and 
is so antient that the Indians cannot tell 
when it was built, or by whom.” On July 
7 they started surveys on the north branch 
of Elk Horn Creek near the forks (north- 
ern Kentucky). This was evidently the 
richest section through which they passed, 
for it moved the journalist to write: “The 
Land is so good that I cannot give it it’s 
due Praise.’ They surveyed here for al- 
most two weeks with “one Plat joining an- 
other all of it of equal Goodness well 
watered.” The trip lasted until August 
9, 1774. Among those for whom large 
tracts were surveyed were, in addition to 
Washington, Col. William Christian, John 
Floyd, Patrick Henry as the assignee of 
several veterans, Andrew Lewis, Dr. Hugh 
Mercer, and Col. William Preston. 

On May 10, 1776, the Continental Con- 
gress passed a resolution advising those 
colonies without a “government sufficient 
to the exigencies of their affairs” to insti- 
tute such governments. This was gen- 
erally considered necessary, and it passed 














with little objection. A preamble to the 
resolution, going farther and counseling 
suppression of all authority under the 
Crown, caused long and bitter debate but 
was finally approved on May 15, and pub- 
lication of both resolution and preamble 
was ordered. ‘This action of the Congress 
was hailed by Carter Braxton of Virginia 
as falling “little short of Independence” ; 
by Caesar Rodney of Delaware as amount- 
ing to a “declaration of Independence” ; 
and by John Adams of Massachusetts as 
“the last step, a complete separation .. . 
a total absolute independence.” Among 
those dissenting were the Maryland dele- 
gates, who opposed the action so strongly 
that they withdrew from Congress until 
they should receive instructions from their 
Convention. 

One of the most important eighteenth- 
century manuscripts acquired during the 
year is a long letter written at this juncture 
by Maryland delegate Thomas Stone to a 
friend in the Maryland Convention, on 
May 20, 1776. He discussed the Cana- 
dian campaign, which was going badly; 
the rival factions attempting to gain control 
of the Pennsylvania government; and re- 
cent intelligence that 20,000 troops were 
due to arrive from England. But the con- 
troversial preamble was uppermost in his 
thoughts: “The Dye is cast the fatal Stab 
is given to any future Connection between 
this Country & Britain: except in the rela- 
tion of conqueror & Vanquished, which I 
can’t think of without Horror & Indigna- 
tion. never was a fairer Cause, with more 
promising appearance of final Success 
ruined by the rash and precipitate Council 
of a few men. in a very short Time we 
should have been restored to our rights & 
have enjoyed Peace if the Ministry are in 
earnest in promoting a Negotiation with a 
Design to do Justice to America. which 
however I very much doubt. or upon their 
deceitfull shew of reconciliation being de- 
tected . . . the General & almost unani- 





mous Voice of America would have been 
for seperation, but... when the minds of 
Men are not prepared for such an Event, to 
cut the only Bond which held the dis- 
cordant members of the Empire together, 
appears to me the most weak and ill judged 


Measure I ever met with.” It was the 
haste that Thomas Stone regretted. When 
the formal Declaration of Independence 
had been engrossed on parchment, he was 
willing to sign it. 

Samuel Davidson, one of the proprietors 
of land within the Federal City, originally 
owned a part of the property compre- 
hended in the President’s Square. Early 
in 1797 he addressed a memorial to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
claiming that alterations made in Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant’s manuscript plan of this 
area would be injurious to the new city’s 
interest—and to his own property adjacent 
to the Square. Nine manuscripts pertain- 
ing to his claim—which President Wash- 
ington and the Commissioners received 
with little sympathy—have been received 
from the estate of Lucy Bradley. The gift 
also includes a letter to President Jefferson, 
dated in 1801, in which Davidson, un- 
willing to accept defeat, renewed the claim; 
and two letters from L’Enfant to Davidson. 

The Library has acquired, in an Eng- 
lish autograph collection, two letters of in- 
terest to Walt Whitman scholars. Both 
were addressed to the Irish poet and critic, 
Edward Dowden, in 1871—one by Whit- 
man himself, the other by the English 
critic, William Michael Rossetti. Whit- 
man’s letter, dated September 19, was 
carried across the Atlantic by his friend, 
John Burroughs, for delivery to Dowden. 
The subject of the second letter, written 
on July 20 by Rossetti, was “The Poetry of 
Democracy: Walt Whitman,” an article 
by Dowden which had been published the 
previous July in the Westminster Review. 
Rossetti regarded this “as an essential serv- 
ice to the accurate study and appreciation 
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The collection in which 


of Whitman.” 
these two letters were received numbers 
420 pieces of autographic interest, dating 
between 1678 and 1923 and relating prin- 
cipally to distinguished personages of 
Great Britain. 

A small but valuable group of materials 
relating to Charlotte Cushman, great 
tragedienne of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, has been received from Mr. Lyman 
Beecher Stowe, who had intended to use 
it in writing a biography of Miss Cushman. 
Most of the manuscripts originally be- 
longed to her relatives and friends. There 
is correspondence dating between 1828 and 
1901, including letters of Gen. William 
Tecumseh Sherman, William H. Seward, 
James Russell Lowell, Julia Ward Howe, 
and Fanny Kemble. The gift also com- 
prises poetry by and about the actress; a 
copy of the dramatization of Guy Man- 
nering, in which she played one of her 
most famous parts, that of Meg Merrilies; 
and photographs and other memorabilia. 

A virtually untapped source for the 
study of the Army of the Potomac during 
the Civil War is the three-volume diary of 
Maj. Gen. Marsena Rudolph Patrick, 
which was presented by Mr. Sidney F. 
Adams. General Patrick in 1862 became 
Provost Marshal General for the Army of 
the Potomac, in 1864 was named to that 
capacity for all Union armies operating 
against Richmond, and in 1865, after the 
Confederate capital had fallen, com- 
manded the district of Henrico. He took 
part in the Second Battle of Manassas, the 
Antietam campaign, and the Battle of 
Gettysburg, and went south with Generals 
Meade and Grant through the Rapidan 
campaign, Cold Harbor, and Petersburg, 
and into Richmond. The diary covers 
this portion of his military career, and its 
entries extend from January 1, 1862, to 
June 17, 1865. It offers illuminating in- 
sights into many problems of high com- 
mand and straightforward observations on 
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the principal actors on the military scene. 

Approximately 1,700 cartoons have been 
presented by Mr. Charles E. Feinberg as 
the first installment of a Horace Traubel 
collection, in memory of Horace and Anne 
Montgomerie Traubel. Mainly political 
cartoons assembled by Mr. Traubel, who 
was the associate, close friend, and a liter- 
ary executor of Walt Whitman, they cover 
both national and international affairs from 
1899 to 1903, and represent ideas on im- 
portant events in those years as depicted 
in American and foreign newspapers and 
magazines. 

Gen. Cedric E. Fauntleroy has given 2 
logbooks of the Kosciuszko Squadron, 
covering the years 1920-21. General 
Fauntleroy, then a major, was one of the 
organizers of this squadron of experienced 
American pilots and observers, who served 
under the orders of the Polish high com- 
mand. The logbooks record the day-by- 
day flights and operations of the ad- 
venturous little group, and form an exciting 
account of a valiant effort. 

Hiram Bingham, historian, who served 
Connecticut as Governor and U. S. Sena- 
tor, has presented a small group of mate- 
rials relating to civil strife in China during 
the 1920’s, which he collected during his 
tour of parts of that country in 1927. The 
group includes approximately 100 pieces of 
correspondence, as well as reports, notes, 
statements by various observers, and clip- 
pings from a number of Chinese and 
American newspapers. 

The working materials used in Hugh 
Gibson’s edition (1946) of the diaries of 
Count Galeazzo Ciano, Mussolini’s min- 
ister of foreign affairs, for the years 1939- 
43, have been received from Doubleday & 
Company, Inc. The gift includes photo- 
static copies of most of the original diaries 
for those years, as well as the transcript on 
which the editor worked, the copy as sent 
to press, and corrected galleys. Original 
material of about the same period but of 














quite a different character has been pre- 


sented by Dr. W. Brooke Graves. In con- 
nection with the 1944 presidential cam- 
paign, Gifford Pinchot received about 600 
letters as a result of his taking a public 
stand in favor of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Governor Pinchot turned these letters over 
to Dr. Graves so that an analysis of them 
might be made—a work which was com- 
pleted and approved by Mr. Pinchot but 
never published. The letters and the 
analysis are now available for study 
through Dr. Graves’ courtesy. 


Reproductions 


The Library of Congress is one of a 
number of research institutions in which 
microfilm copies of the Adams family pap- 
ers will be available. Thus far the first 
part of this distinguished collection, filmed 
from the originals which are deposited in 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, has 
been processed and opened to reference 
use in the Manuscripts Division. This seg- 
ment, on 88 reels, reproduces the diaries of 
John Adams, second President of the 
United States, 1755-1804; of John Quincy 
Adams, sixth President, for most of the 
years 1779-1846; and of Charles Francis 
Adams for most of the period from 1823 to 
1880. 

Mr. Frederick J. Griffiths, Director of 
Gunston Hall, George Mason’s estate on 
the Potomac River, has permitted the Li- 
brary to photostat 10 manuscripts in the 
collection there as an addition to the 
George Mason collection. The group in- 
cludes a grant to Mason, by Lord Fairfax, 
for land in Hampshire County (1754) ; 
two long letters in which Mason gave ad- 
vice and information to his merchant son, 
John (1790, 1792) ; and letters, primarily 
concerned with private business affairs, 
which he addressed to James Mercer, 
Henry Tazewell, James Fenwick, Hunter 





Allison & Company, and John Fitzgerald 
(1778-86). 

Mrs. Helen Loud Poland has allowed 
the Library to microfilm a diary kept by 
her uncle, Roger Conant, during the voy- 
age of the S. S. Continental from New 
York to San Francisco, January to April 
1866. Conant went as a reporter for the 
New York Times, for the ship carried as 
passengers a goodly number of “Mercer 
Girls,” sturdy young ladies of pioneer spirit 
who, under the sponsorship of Asa Shinn 
Mercer, were going to Seattle, Washington 
Territory, where it was expected that they 
would have no difficulty in finding hus- 
bands. The journey was not routine, and 
the diary tells in some detail of happenings 
on board during the stops made at Lota, 
Rio de Janeiro, and in the Galapagos 
Islands. 

The most extensive copying project 
under the Wilbur Fund during the year 
consisted of transferring to positive film all 
European mannuscripts of American in- 
terest which have been available hereto- 
fore only on negative film. Unlike the 
negatives, which may be used only to make 
further copies, the positive films are sub- 
ject to use both in the reading room of the 
Manuscripts Division and on interlibrary 
loan. 

The filming of British embassy and con- 
sular correspondence in Foreign Office 
115, in the Public Record Office in Lon- 
don, has continued; with the receipt of 231 
additional reels, reproducing 460 volumes 
of records, the series is complete through 
the year 1878. Microfilm copies of 45 vol- 
umes of minutes of the Board of Trade 
(1784-1838) and of 9 volumes of records of 
the Foreign Office, class 4 (consular cor- 
respondence, 1783-91), were received 
from the same source. 


THE STAFF OF THE 
MaANuscriPts DIVISION 
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Rare Books 


R. ALFRED Whital Stern has exe- 
M cuted a deed of gift transferring 
from deposit status all but a few 
pieces in his notable collection of Lincoln- 
This new gift comprises 1,357 
volumes, pamphlets, and__ broadsides, 
including 193 pieces of sheet music de- 
voted to Lincoln and his era. With the 
150th anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s 
birth approaching in 1959, it is a source of 
gratification that this superb collection of 
source materials has now become accessible 
to scholars. Mr. Stern’s interest in his col- 
lection has in no way diminished, for he is 
continuing to add new titles to it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jean Hersholt have con- 
tinued to demonstrate a lively interest in 
the collection of Hans Christian Andersen 
which they presented to the Library a few 
years ago. The most interesting new ac- 
quisition is an original holograph of five 
poems, written by Andersen in September 
1846. A letter he addressed at the time 
to his friend Edward Collin reads in par- 
tial translation: “I have been in Jena five 
days, where Professor O. L. B. Wolff and I 
have translated my poems.” This trans- 
lation was undertaken for the collected 
German edition of his poems which was 
published by Lorck in Leipzig in 1846. 
The five poems written down in the manu- 
script with their dates of earliest publica- 
tion are: “Die neue Spritze,” 1831 (24 
lines) ; “Das Leben ein Traum,” 1831 (108 
lines) ; “Der Student,” 1829 (32 lines, of 
which the first 16 are in the writing of Pro- 
fessor Wolff); “Ein Gedicht,” published 
uncer the title “Introduction” in 1831 (6 
lines) ; and “Die Mutter mit dem Kinder,” 
1829 (24 lines). Each poem carries a cor- 
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rect page reference to the edition of the 
complete poems which had been published 
in 1833. At the bottom of the first page 
Professor Wolff wrote out a short account 
of this manuscript and affixed his signature 
to it. Among other additions to the An- 
dersen Collection are a number of modern 
editions, including some translations of his 
writings and numerous publications that 
were issued to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of his birth, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hersholt also have presented a small but 
interesting collection of books and pam- 
phlets relating to the Nazi occupation of 
Denmark. 

There will be no account this year of 
the additions to the Lessing J. Rosenwald 
Collection, important and outstanding 
though these have been. Mr. Rosenwald 
has deferred presentation of these to the 
Library for reasons which need not be 
mentioned here. It is a pleasure to re- 
port, however, that his enthusiasm in form- 
ing the great library which will always be 
associated with his name has in no way 
abated; in fact he has reason to regard 
the recent additions with particular excite- 
ment and pleasure. The reader of these 
annual reports will have to be content with 
this general statement, but may look for- 
ward with anticipation to seeing the addi- 
tions described more specifically in future 
reports. 

Early last year two well-known New 
York collectors, whose pursuits in the field 
of magic had led to the formation of two 
fine collections, inquired if the Library 
would be interested in having them. The 
collectors, Dr. Morris N. Young and Mr. 
John J. McManus, felt that the Library’s 























position in Magica, already a strong one 
through the bequest of the library of the 
late Harry Houdini, would thereby be- 
come preeminent. The Library accepted 
the joint gift, but Mr. McManus died 
shortly after negotiations had been com- 
pleted. It is a matter for deep regret 
that he did not live to see the integration 
of his collection within the Library. An 
appropriate bookplate has been designed 
which will serve to identify the materials 
from both collections, henceforth to be 
known as “The John J. and Hanna M. 
McManus and Morris N. and Chesley V. 
Young Collection.” 

In a letter written in April 1955, Mr. 
McManus described his library and that 
of Dr. Young in the following terms: 


My book collection runs from 1480 down to 
the present time, and represents the cream 
of many lifetime collections as well as indi- 
vidual work by myself. What I could not 
easily handle of the hordes of items I obtained 
went to Dr. Young, and he of course in addi- 
tion had a fine library of his own and various 
additions to it. In many instances we may 
have duplicated, but in a great deal we did 
not. In the joint collection, there are a vast 
number of the rarest magic books . . . There 
are posters, particularly of Houdini and New- 
mann the mentalist; also Newmann’s fabulous 
scrapbooks. 

Once our library goes to the Library of Con- 
gress, it belongs to the government, and we re- 
alize that ours is but a small item in a ter- 
rifically large endeavor. . . . The Library of 
Congress in my opinion will have the best 
magic library on the overall in existence any- 
where. Certain parts comprise items of which 
only one copy exists. 


At the present time both collections are 
shelved in the Exchange and Gift Divi- 
sion, where they are being arranged alpha- 
betically and searched for duplicates. 
Once these have been removed the re- 
maining pieces will be examined and the 
rarer and more desirable books and pam- 
phlets will be selected for the Rare Books 
Division. These will ultimately be 





shelved in the same room in the stacks 


that houses Houdini’s library. 

Through a generous gift from Mr. 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., a former curator 
of the Rare Books Division, the Library 
acquired a fine, crisp copy of Ambrosius 
Aurelius Theodosius Macrobius’ Jn som- 
nium Scipionis ex positio, printed at Brescia 
by Boninus de Boninis and dated June 6, 
1483. Three copies only were recorded 
in American ownership by Miss Stillwell 
in 1940, and none appears to have come 
up for sale in the past 16 years. ‘This 
early edition of Macrobius’ commentary 
on Cicero’s In somnium Scipionis is not 
only an outstanding example of a fine 
printed book of the fifteenth century but 
a volume that is significant in the history 
of cartography. Within the text Macro- 
bius, a fourth- and early fifth-century 
author, developed in a more detailed way 
the belief expressed by Cicero in the exist- 
ence and habitability of the “Antichthon,” 
or counterworld. Macrobius’ discussion 
emphasizes that the habitability of this 
other land can only be inferred through 
reason since the torrid zone intervening, 
girdled by ocean, is so hot that human 
beings can never traverse it. Macrobius’ 
text seems to have been a relatively popu- 
lar book, for five distinct fifteenth-century 
editions are recorded. The first edition, 
printed by Nicolas Jenson at Venice, ap- 
peared in 1472. The Brescia edition of 
1483 (known in two issues), the first of 
two editions printed by Boninus de Bon- 
inis, is of especial interest, since it marks 
the first appearance of a woodcut illus- 
tration of a circular world map, here 
found in Book II on the verso of f*. Re- 
produced as Plate III to accompany Law- 
rence C. Wroth’s The Early Cartography 
of the Pacific (New York, 1944), this cir- 
cular world map, based upon Macrobius’ 
exposition and apparently first drawn in 
the tenth century, forms with the later 
manuscript maps which derive from it “a 
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cycle of cartographical documents in 
which a bowl-shaped continent at the 
south of the circle is described as anti- 
podal land unknown to us, a concept not 
unlike that found upon modern maps 
drawn to embody the conjectures of Pom- 
ponius Mela.” What influence this map 
might have had upon the early explorers 
who sought a new trade route to the Indies 
cannot be established, but it is quite pos- 
sible that the idea of an antipodal land 
beyond a torrid sea influenced some of 
the early navigators who endeavored to 
circumnavigate the land mass of Africa. 

The woodcut map in the 1483 Macro- 
bius was used again two years later in an 
edition of 1485, a copy of which was ac- 
quired by the Library in 1945. Two later 
editions printed at Venice in 1492 and 
1500, also represented in the collections, 
contain woodcut maps of a similar char- 
acter, but these are crude and clumsy in- 
deed when compared with the excellence 
of the Brescia wood engraving. With four 
of the five fifteenth-century editions of 
Macrobius now represented in the Li- 
brary’s collections, it becomes imperative 
to secure a copy of the first edition of 1472. 

Through the generosity of Mr. C. O. v. 
Kienbusch of New York City the Library 
has received a complete file of the Angler’s 
Club Bulletin commencing with the first 
number (May 1920) and _ continuing 
through the issue for February 1955. The 
early volumes in the set were formerly 
owned by Eugene Connett, 3rd, founder of 
this bulletin and its editor for several years. 

Another New York collector, Mr. S. R. 
Shapiro, has presented a number of first 
editions of modern English authors, in- 
cluding three works by John Galsworthy: 
Saint’s Progress (1919) ; The Silver Spoon 
(1926) ; and Swan Song (1929). Among 
his other gifts were a copy of an edition in 
Japanese of Edward H. Anderson’s A Brief 
History of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latier Day Saints, published in Japan 
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about 1910; and a broadside entitled 
Poem, composed by Mr. Shapiro in honor 
of Mr. Bruce Rogers’ eightieth birthday. 
Earlier birthday remembrances of a simi- 
lar nature have previously been presented. 

The mention of Mr. Rogers’ name calls 
to mind the limited folio edition of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, acquired last year. It is 
pleasant to see that even at 85 Mr. Rogers 
has not lost his touch as one of America’s 
foremost book-designers. As illustrations 
he closely reproduced the original silver 
point drawings that Botticelli executed 
late in the fifteenth century; and the text 
is set in 18-point Centaur, described by the 
late Daniel Berkeley Updike as “one of the 
best roman fonts yet designed in America— 
and of its kind, the best anywhere.” The 
black morocco binding is stamped in gold 
on the four corners with the thistle, one of 
Mr. Rogers’ devices, paired with the 
Florentine lily. The printing was done by 
A. Colish, who has been associated with 
Mr. Rogers on other occasions. An earlier 
collaboration which has had a continuing 
history is the magnificent catalog of the 
Frick Collection, designed initially by Mr. 
Rogers and printed by Mr. Colish. Vol- 
umes V and VI, devoted to sculpture, 
volume VII, to Limoges enamels, and vol- 
ume VIII, to potteries and porcelains, were 
received during the year. This monumen- 
tal catalog must be regarded as one of the 
finest books of any description produced in 
America. The Frick Collection is indeed 
fortunate that its splendid contents are be- 
ing recorded and described in a manner so 
worthy of the objects themselves. 

At Christmastime Countess Doheny pre- 
sented a copy of the recently published 
third volume of the Catalogue of Books 
and Manuscripts in the Estelle Doheny 
Collection. This records and describes 
the recent additions to the collection, which 
is housed in the Doheny Library, St. John’s 
Seminary, Camarillo, Calif. It is remark- 
able and lasting testimony to the collector’s 














taste in fine books and manuscripts. 
Among the many notable additions of 
printed texts of the Bible, there is a copy 
in its contemporary binding of the first 
volume of the Gutenberg Bible, the fif- 
teenth copy to have reached America and 
the second to have found a permanent 
home in California. 

Mrs. Caresse Crosby of Washington, 
D. C., has given the Library a copy of the 
late Harry Crosby’s Collected Poems, 
printed at the Black Sun Press in Paris in 
1931. Founded in Paris in 1927 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Crosby, this press established a 
reputation for combining an interest in the 
writings of contemporary authors with fine 
book-production. Each volume of the 
Collected Poems of Harry Crosby is accord- 
ing to the colophons, “printed in hand-set 
dorique type . . . and is strictly limited to 
twenty lettered copies on Japanese Vellum 
and fifty numbered copies on Holland 
Paper together with the sheets for five 
hundred copies on uncut Navarre.” The 
work as a whole is a notable publishing 
venture not only for the fine printing and 
presswork, but also because it includes 
introductory essays by T. S. Eliot, D. H. 
Lawrence, Ezra Pound, and Stuart Gilbert, 
each of which is of importance to students 
of modern literature for the particular 
writer’s examination of his own view of his 
art. At the same time Mrs. Crosby pre- 
sented copies of her husband’s Sonnets for 
Caresse (1927), one of an edition of 44 
copies, and Shadows of the Sun, published 
in three parts during 1928, 1929, and 1930. 
One of her own books, Poems for Harry 
Crosby (1931), signed “E,” also was in the 
gift. 

Two copies of Specimens, an unusual 
catalog devoted to modern fine papers, have 
recently been added to the collections.* 


‘In the remaining portion of this report much 
use has been made of descriptive notes about the 
specific titles that were prepared by J. M. 
Edelstein for the Library’s Information Bulletin. 





The Barton, Duer and Kock Paper Com- 
pany of Washington and Mr. George W. 
Morgan, a member of the Library staff, are 
the donors. The papers are made by hand 
or by hand in conjunction with the mould 
machine; because the slow, small-scale pro- 
duction required to produce them is rare 
in the United States, the papers are im- 
ported. Most of the Italian papers in this 
volume come from Fabriano, where prob- 
ably the oldest mill in western Europe— 
founded in 1268—is located. 

The catalog, produced jointly by the 
Stevens-Nelson Paper Corporation of New 
York and the foreign mills, is an extension 
of a series of broadsides issued from 1901 
to 1949. It was designed and printed by 
Goudy, Rudge, Marchbanks, Gilliss, Up- 
dike, Rogers, Cleland, Dwiggins, Teague, 
and other great American typographers 
and printers. 

The earliest volume acquired by pur- 
chase during the year was a copy of St. 
Augustine’s Enchiridion de fide, spe et 
caritate, probably printed at Strassburg by 
“C. W., Civis Argentinensis,” which, al- 
though undated, cannot have been printed 
later than 1473 since the copy in Uppsala 
carries this date in manuscript. The only 
other copy recorded in this country in the 
Stillwell Census is owned by the Newberry 
Library in Chicago. The present copy is 
a thin folio of 33 leaves in Gothic type, 34 
lines to a page. The margins are wide, 
some uncut, and all of the initials are 
printed in red. C. W., “citizen of Strass- 
burg,” printed only eight books, of which 
the Library now has three. The other two 
are Alanus de Insulis’ Distinctiones dic- 
tionum theologicalium (Strassburg, about 
1474) and Johannes Duns Scotus’ Quaes- 
tiones in quartum librum sententiarum 
(Strassburg, 1474). The Enchiridion, a 
concise presentation of religious doctrine, 
was compiled by Augustine about 421. 

The other incunable recently acquired is 
a copy of the Latin text of the Speculum 
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sapientiae (Paris, Pierre Le Dru? for Du- 
rand Gerlier, about 1500?). One of the 
oldest collections of fables and precepts on 
the conduct of life, it was for a time dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the rival of the tales 
of Aesop in popularity. It is attributed 
to one “Cyrillus Episcopus,” who has been 
variously identified as Saint Cyrillus, the 
fourth-century Bishop of Jerusalem, the 
ninth-century Saint Cyrillus of Thessa- 
lonica, and the thirteenth-century Cyrillus 
de Quidenon. Only one other copy (a 
variant) of this edition of Speculum 
sapientiae has been located in the United 
States. The Library’s copy bears the large 
woodcut device of Durand Gerlier on the 
title page. It is a small octavo, with 72 
leaves, 32 lines to the page, and with wide 
margins, and is bound in full brown mo- 
rocco by Masson-De Bonnelle. The Less- 
ing J. Rosenwald Collection contains a 
German edition of the Speculum sapientiae 
entitled Das Buch der natiirlichen Weisz- 
heit, printed at Augsburg in 1490. 

The Library’s collection of early print- 
ing for the period 1501-20 has been 
strengthened through the acquisition of 
the 1507 edition of Pliny’s Historia 
naturalis, printed at Venice by Johann and 
Bernardinus Rubeus. First printed in 
1469, the Historia naturalis was a mine of 
information for physicians. Books 20 to 
32, which form a large part of the work, 
deal with medicinal properties of plants 
and animals, diet, hygiene, and many dis- 
eases. The 1507 edition possesses especial 
interest through the commentaries of Ales- 
sandro Benedetto. Also belonging to this 
period is a copy of an early and seemingly 
quite rare work on astrology, Gabriele 
Pirovano’s Defensio astronomiae. Printed 
at Milan in 1507, it represents an interest- 
ing aspect of the development of modern 
science and the falling-off in the occult 
arts. Its significance lies in the fact that 
it is typical of the responses evoked by 
astrologers attacked by Pico della Miran- 
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dola in his Disputationes adversus as- 
trologiam, which, according to Lynn 
Thorndike, was “the most outstanding the- 
oretical and literary attack” on astrology 


of its time. Archbishop Thomas Brad- 
wardine’s Arithmetica, edited by Pedro 
SAnchez Ciruelo and printed at Paris by 
Thomas Anguelart about 1510, brings to 
the Library a text not previously repre- 
sented in its collections. 

The earliest volume of Americana pur- 
chased last year contains an important ac- 
count of the Spanish conquest of Peru. It 
is the first edition of the first Italian trans- 
lation of the Verdadera relacion de la 
conquista del Peru, a narrative of the over- 
throw of the Inca empire which was writ- 
ten in Peru in March 1533 by an eyewit- 
ness, Francisco de Xerez, secretary to 
Francisco Pizarro. The translation was 
made by Domingo de Gaztelu, Ambassa- 
dor of the Emperor Charles V at the 
Court of Venice, and bears the title Libro 
primo de la conquista del Peru & Provincia 
del Cuzco de le Indie Occidentali. Pub- 
lished in Venice in March 1535, it con- 
tains all of Xerez’ text, with the excep- 
tion of the last sentence and 21 stanzas 
of verse. 

The Library’s copy is a small quarto, 
bound in nineteenth-century polished calf. 
Four ornate woodcuts embellish the vol- 
ume. One on the title page shows the 
imperial double-headed eagle above a land- 
scape medallion and between the pillars 
of Hercules; preceding the text are the arms 
of the translator and of the Venetian Doge, 
Andrea Gritti, to whom this edition was 
dedicated; and at the end appears the 
woodcut device of the printer, Stephano 
de Sabio. 

The original Spanish edition, printed at 
Seville in July 1534, is very rare. The 
New York Public Library appears to own 
the only existing copy of the first issue; 
copies of the second are in the British 
Museum, the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
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brary, and the John Carter Brown Library. 
The earliest Spanish edition in the Li- 
brary is the second, published at Salamanca 
in 1547. 

Of incidental American interest is a fine 
copy of Johann Schéner’s Opera mathe- 
matica, printed at Nuremberg in 1561 as 
a single folio volume of 464 leaves. The 
handsome title page is in red and black, 
and there is a woodcut printer’s mark at 
the end. There is also a woodcut portrait 
of the author, and there are many diagrams 
illustrative of the text, among them a fine 
full-page cut of Schéner’s globe. The 
National Union Catalog locates three other 
copies in the United States—at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the New York Public 
Library, and the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary. 

Following a voluminous section of as- 
tronomical and astrological treatises are 
Schéner’s De compositione globi terrestris 
and De usu globi terrestris. In the latter, 
he says that the part of Upper India, which 
Vespuccius supposed to be an island and 
which was named after him, was in fact 
merely a part of the Asiatic Continent. 
Schoner then mentions in this chapter on 
regions unknown to Ptolemy such places 
as Darien and Uraba on the Colombian 
coast and Cannibalia, the Windward Is- 
lands, which were considered islands of 
cannibals. Mexico City (Temistita), he 
says, is what was once called Quinsay. 
Schdner includes a short chapter on Brazil 
and also mentions the existence of Bacha- 
laos, a name obviously derived from the 
Portuguese word for codfish. One of the 
earliest names attached to North America, 
it refers to the “codfish country.” 

Notable among the separate works of 
Schéner already in the Library is a copy 
in the Rosenwald Collection of his 
Luculentissima quaedam terrae totwus 
descriptio, printed at Nuremberg to accom- 
pany his globe of 1515. In The Early 
Cartography of the Pacific, Lawrence C. 


Wroth treats in detail the possible connec- 
tion of this globe with Magellan’s firm be- 
lief that a passage around South America 
into the Pacific would be found. 

A first edition of Giovanni Battista Isac- 
chi’s Inventioni nelle quali si manifestano 
veri} secreti G utili avisi a persone di guerta, 
e peritempi di pacere (Parma, 1579) com- 
prises another interesting sixteenth-cen- 
tury text. Isacchi, during his successful 
career as a military engineer, served a num- 
ber of illustrious patrons, including Count 
Luigi Pico della Mirandola, the Benti- 
voglio family, and Duke Alfonso II of 
Modena. The book is embellished with a 
woodcut portrait of him and has quaint 
and crude woodcuts of artillery, ships, 
grenades, fireworks, and various types of 
machinery. Among the “secreti” men- 
tioned in the title are new formulas for the 
manufacture of gunpowder. The more 
than 50 inventions described include a sur- 
veying instrument for gunners and a helio- 
graphic device for transmitting messages. 

An early eighteenth-century book, re- 
garded as one of the landmarks in the his- 
tory of children’s literature, is Charles 
Perrault’s Histoires ou contes du tems 
passé avec des moralités, known in their 
English translation as the Tales of Mother 
Goose. 

The Library’s copy was published at the 
Hague (La Haye) in 1742 and is the 
earliest edition of Perrault’s classic in its 
possession. The first edition of the Contes 
appeared in 1697. Because they belonged 
to children and were literally read to pieces, 
copies of the Contes are rarely found in as 
good condition as this one. It is a duo- 
decimo, bound in red morocco, and embel- 
lished with a frontispiece and nine small 
engravings. 

Among the well-known tales that first 
appeared in Perrault’s collection and are 
included in the 1742 edition are Le Petit 
Chaperon Rouge or Little Red Riding 
Hood, La Barbe Bleue or Bluebeard, La 
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Belle au Bois Dormant or Sleeping Beauty, 
Cendrillon, ou La Petite Pantoufle de 
Verre or Cinderella, and Le Maitre Chat, 
ou le Chat Botté or, as we know it, Puss 


in Boots. 

In 1712 Louis XIV of France, eager to 
develop Louisiana but having an empty 
treasury, granted to Antoine Crozat the ex- 
clusive trading monopoly in the territory 
for 15 years, in return for which Crozat 
was to be responsible for all expenses of 
government. He and his governor, An- 
toine de la Mothe Cadillac, met with re- 
verses and soon exhausted their resources. 
After only five years, Crozat surrendered 
his charter without having effected much 
change in the colony. 

In 1953 the Library received as a gift a 
fine copy of A Letter to a Member of the 
P——_—_—_t of G—-t B—__—_-1, Oc 
casioned by the Privilege Granted by the 
French King to Mr. Crozat (London, 
1713). In this interesting pamphlet, the 
anonymous petitioner asked the British 
Parliament to view with alarm the threat 
of French dominion in the Mississippi 
lands. The petition is followed by the 
text of the Letters Patent granted by Louis 
XIV to Crozat. 

To this rare pamphlet, of which only 
four copies are recorded, the Library has 
now added an equally important work in 
Louisiana history. It is a copy of the let- 
ters patent, relating to the liquidation of 
Crozat’s company, which were published in 
Paris in 1718; the title reads Lettres pat- 
entes sur arrest concernant le commerce de 
la Loiiisianne; données a Paris le vingt-six 
aoust 1718. This copy is in excellent con- 
dition; it is a quarto, bound in nineteenth. 
century morocco, and consists of a title 
page and 10 pages of text. Only three 
other copies have been located in American 
libraries. 

Another of the year’s notable acquisi- 
tions in the field of Americana is a copy 
of Daniel Leonard’s Massachusettensis, 
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printed in Boston in 1775. It comprises 17 
letters written between December 12, 1774, 
and April 3, 1775, and represents one of 
the strongest and most important state- 
ments of the Loyalist position immediately 
prior to the Revolutionary War. These 
political letters signed by ““Massachusetten- 
sis” first appeared in the Massachusetts 
Gazette and Post Boy, a Boston weekly 
published for the Tories by Nathaniel Mills 
and John Hicks. The Library’s files of 
early American newspapers include the 
issues of this newspaper that contain the 
letters. Their anonymous author was 
thought to be Jonathan Sewall, at that time 
the Crown’s attorney-general for the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts-Bay, but he is now 
known to have been Daniel Leonard of 
Taunton, Mass. 

Daniel Leonard might have become one 
of the great figures of the United States. 
He was born in 1740 into a family of con- 
siderable wealth and influence, whose 
members were prominent in the early de- 
velopment of American iron works. After 
his graduation from Harvard in 1760, 
Leonard studied law and later became a 
member of the General Court as well as 
King’s Attorney and Mandamus Coun- 
cillor. He was, according to his contem- 
poraries, inordinately fond of pomp and 
finery, and John Adams, at one time his 
close friend, said that it was this trait that 
subverted Leonard’s original sympathetic 
attitude toward the Revolution. Although 
he was only suspected of being the author 
of the “Massachusettensis” letters at the 
time of their publication, Daniel Leonard 
had said and done enough to incur the 
wrath of the people of Taunton. When 
his house was fired upon, he and his family 
escaped to Boston and stayed there until 
the British evacuation in March 1776. He 
acompanied the army to Halifax and from 
there went to England, where he was ap- 
pointed to the office of Chief Justice of 
Bermuda. Leonard’s name was among 
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those listed in Massachusetts’ Banishment 
Act of 1778, and his extensive property was 
confiscated in 1779. He died in London 
in 1829. 

The “Massachusettensis” letters reflect 
not only strong judgment and thought but 
also a theory of political conservatism as 
rational and moral as any held by his op- 
ponents. Leonard realized that the Revo- 
lutionary writers and orators had been suc- 
cessful in convincing the people that the 
royal government had lost its claim to au- 
thority by overstepping its proper limits. 
It was this point that he had to combat, 
and he did it with more skill and power 
than almost any other Loyalist writer. Ac- 
cording to one historian, these letters were 
“the final desperate effort of the New 
England Tories to write down the Revolu- 
tion.” Soon after his return home from 
the first Continental Congress, John Adams 
was stirred by the persuasiveness of the 
letters. In several writings he later re- 
called the effect that they first made upon 
him, saying that they shone like the moon 
among the lesser stars, were well written, 
abounded in wit, proved good in every 
way, and were conducted with a subtlety, 
art, and address wonderfully calculated 
to keep up the spirit of the party, to spread 
intimidation, and to make _proselytes 
among those whose principles and judg- 
ment gave way to their fears. He replied 
to them in a series of letters over the sig- 
nature of “Novanglus” in the Boston 
Gazette between January 23 and April 
17, 1775. 

The copy of Massachusettensis now in 
the Library represents the first collected edi- 
tion of the letters. In excellent condition, 
complete with the half-title, it is an octavo 
of 118 pages in a modern binding. The 
National Union Catalog locates but five 
other copies in American ownership. 

To the collection of early American 
broadsides relating to George Washington 
two have recently been added. The 
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earlier is a copy of the text, printed in three 
columns, of the President’s address to Con- 
gress, delivered on December 8, 1795. It 
was published in Boston as an “extra” on 
December 16, 1795, by the Columbian Cen- 
tinel, a biweekly newspaper. The speech 
was reprinted in the next regular issue of 
the paper on December 19, 1795, a copy 
of which is in the Library. Charles Evans 
in his bibliography records a three-column 
broadside edition of this speech for which 
he gives no locations. Quite possibly his 
entry 29741 may refer to this edition. 

The other Washington broadside is An 
Elegiac Poem on the Death of General 
George Washington, by Charles Caldwell, 
which is dated January 1, 1800, less than 
three weeks after Washington’s death. 
This long poem of 225 lines, in heroic cou- 
plets, is set in 3 columns and is printed on 
satin; a black mourning ribbon surrounds 
the text. The broadside measures 161. by 
12% inches and is one of four copies lo- 
cated in this country. 

One of the earliest printed pieces relat- 
ing to the establishment of the Marine 
Corps is also among the recent acquisi- 
tions. Measuring 12% by 8 inches and 
printed on both sides of the sheet, the 
document was printed in Philadelphia by 
John Fenno, who, according to the colo- 
phon, was “printer to the Senate of the 
United States.” 

The document is a Senate report of July 
3, 1798, from “The Committe To whom 
was referred the Bill for establishing and 
organizing a battalion of Infantry to be 
called the Marine Corps.” The text of the 
report contains several amendments to the 
bill as received from the House; these weré 
accepted by both the Senate and the House 
and became part of the Marine Corps Act 
which was approved on July 11,1798. The 
four major amendments deal with the com- 
position of the Corps, exemption of its 
members from civilian arrest for debt, and 
its availability for duty on land. 
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Founded originally in 1775, the Marine 
Corps went out of existence after the Revo- 
lution; it was reconstituted to strengthen 
resistance to raids on American shipping 
by French naval vessels. On May 22, 
1798, Representative Samuel Sewall of 
Massachusetts, on behalf of the “Commit- 
tee for the Protection of Commerce and 
the Defence of the Country,” reported to 
the House of Representatives on the desir- 
ability of reestablishing a Marine Corps. 
After some debate, the House on May 28 
directed Sewall’s committee to report a bill 
accordingly. “A bill for establishing and 
organizing a battalion of infantry to be 
called the Marine Corps” was agreed to on 
May 31 and sent to the Senate. After the 
bill’s reception in the Senate, it was re- 
ferred on June 4 to Senators Uriah Tracy 
of Connecticut, James Lloyd of Maryland, 
and William North of New York for a re- 
port. On July 3 Senator Tracy presented 
the report of his committee, in which the 
amendments to the bill were included. On 
July 6 the Senate passed the bill with the 
amendments, and on July 9 the House 
concurred. 

The printed report of July 3 acquired 
by the Library seems to be unrecorded both 
in Greely’s Public Documents of the First 
Fourteen Congresses, 1789-1817 and in 
Evans’ American Bibliography. 

Several titles of relatively recent scien- 
tific interest possess sufficient interest to be 
mentioned. One is the original edition of 
Antoine Lavoisier’s Mémoires de physique 
et de chimie, published in two volumes at 
Paris in 1805. Some 13 years earlier 
Lavoisier had proposed the publication of 
a complete collection of his papers that 
would fill eight volumes. His imprison- 
ment interrupted the work, and his execu- 
tion on May 8, 1794, terminated it. The 
fragments of Lavoisier’s work were left to 
his widow in the form of partially corrected 
proofsheets. The two volumes contain, 
therefore, only the major part of the first 
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volume, all of the second, and a few sheets 
of the fourth. They also include several 
important treatises previously unpublished. 

The Mémoires were never put on sale, 
and only a few copies were given to friends 
of the Lavoisiers and well-known scientists. 
Lavoisier’s widow tried to have the volumes 
issued commercially with a preface in 
which his executioners would have been 
condemned and in which his former col- 
laborators would have acknowledged his 
importance. When this failed, she issued 
the volumes herself with the short but 
touching preface they now contain. 

There are a total of 39 separate mem- 
oirs, the majority of them by Lavoisier, 
with a few by his former associates Séguin, 
Meusnier, Brisson, Vauquelin, Macquart, 
and Fourcroy. The “Tome Premier” 
contains a general discussion of the sub- 
jects of heat, calorique (or fiery principle) , 
and the formation of fluids. The second 
volume treats of the decomposition of air, 
the components of the atmosphere, and 
solid and liquid states. 

These printed volumes of the Mémoires 
have no title pages, only half titles; nor 
is there any indication of either printer or 
publisher. Copies are quite rare. The 
National Union Catalog locates but five 
other copies in the United States, one of 
which is imperfect. The Library’s copy 
is complete and in excellent condition; it 
is in a handsome modern binding of three- 
quarter green morocco. 

Another highlight in the annals of sci- 
ence is a copy of Charles Darwin’s first 
published book, Journal of Researches into 
the Geology and Natural History of the 
Various Countries Visited by H. M. S. 
Beagle, under the Command of Captain 
Fitzroy, R. N. from 1832 to 1836. 

In June 1839 Captain Robert Fitzroy 
of the Beagle published his Narrative of 
the Surveying Voyages of Her Majesty's 
Ships ‘Adventure’ and ‘Beagle’. in three 
volumes and one appendix. Darwin had 














some copies of the third volume, which 
contained his journal, printed separately. 
In some of them he altered the date on 


the title page from 1839 to 1840 and re- 
moved one page of the preliminaries in 
order to circulate it as an independent 
work. 

The copy now in the Library’s posses- 
sion was issued before the changes were 
made and bears the date 1839 on the title 
page. That it is the third volume of the 
Narrative and not a reprint is also shown 
by the presence of the mark “Vol. III,” 
printed at the bottom of page ix of the 
preliminary leaves. Inserted in this copy 
is a holograph letter written by Darwin 
in 1837 to Mrs. Leonard Horner, wife 
of the geologist and educational reformer. 
Fitzroy is mentioned in it. 

In his autobiography Charles Darwin 
wrote: “The success of this my first liter- 
ary child always tickles my vanity more 
than any of my other books.” The Jour- 
nal was an-instant success and is still an 
inispiring work, not so much for the de- 
tailed information on natural history and 
geology but for the story of a voyage 
which led Darwin and, with him, science 
and philosophy into a new world of 
thought. 

Two years before Darwin’s first book 
appeared there was published at London 
a six-volume edition of William James’ 
Naval History of Great Britain from the 
Declaration of War by France in 1793, 
to the Accession of George IV. This ex- 
traordinary work, which took as its motto 
“Vérité sans peur,” is a chronicle rather 
than a history, describing events in minute 
detail and giving accounts of every naval 
operation in its period. The first edi- 
tion appeared in the years 1822 through 
1824, in five volumes, and was a fulfill- 
ment of James’ efforts to summarize the 
history of British naval warfare. 

The Library’s copy of James’ Naval 
History is also of unusual association in- 





terest. On the flyleaf of each volume is 
the signature of John Mercer Brooke, who 
was distinguished, among other reasons, 
for having prepared the plans for the re- 
design of the Merrimac into an ironclad 
battleship. Brooke was also well known 
as a scientist and inventor; in 1854 he was 
engaged on the Vincennes expedition to 
survey the north Pacific Ocean; in the 
Confederate government he was Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrog- 
raphy; and the “Brooke” gun was his 
invention. 

According to Brooke’s descendants, 
from whom this copy of the Naval His- 
tory was acquired, these books were in his 
possession when his ship was foundered by 
a cyclone off the coast of Japan and they 
went down with the ship, but he man- 
aged to recover them. Water stains ap- 
pear on all six volumes. It is known 
that in 1858 Brooke was aboard the 
schooner Fenimore Cooper, making deep- 
sea soundings and surveying part of the 
east coast of Japan, and that a cyclone 
wrecked his ship at Giddo, Japan, inter- 
rupted his work, and forced him to wait 
until 1860 for passage home for himself 
and his crew. 

At this very time there was living on 
the other side of the Pacific Ocean a 
young man by the name of Francis Brett 
Harte, who was soon to achieve promi- 
nence as a writer of short stories about 
life in the California mining country. A 
large measure of his repute was produced 
by The Luck of Roaring Camp and Other 
Stories, published in 1870 by the Boston 
firm of Fields, Osgood and Company. 
The Library has acquired a fine copy of 
this minor American classic. The title 
story originally appeared, as did others in 
the collection, in the Overland Monthly, 
of which Harte was editor. It was not, 
however, until the appearance in 1870 of 
the collection, which includes “The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat,” “M_’liss,” and “Ten- 
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nessee’s Partner,” that Harte was swept 
into popular favor. In his preface to this 
volume, he wrote that he could not claim 
“any higher motive than to illustrate an 
era of . . . Californian history.” 

A second acquisition relating to Bret 
Harte is The Story of Enriquez, in a rare 
edition by the Grabhorn Press of San 
Francisco. This is one of the scarcest of 
the Grabhorn imprints, 100 copies having 
been printed for Herbert Lionel Roth- 
child by Edwin and Robert Grabhorn in 
1924. Harte’s three Enriquez stories— 
“Chu Chu,” “The Devotion of Enriquez,” 
and “The Passing of Enriquez”—were 
brought together in this edition for the first 
time. 

One of the Library’s more important 
literary manuscripts of a contemporary 
author is W. Somerset Maugham’s Of 
Human Bondage. Actually we now 
possess two versions of this autobi- 
ographical novel, for Mr. Maugham has 
also presented an earlier and much shorter 
draft of it entitled The Artistic Tem pera- 
ment of Stephen Carey. Last year a type- 
script relating to both versions was ac- 
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quired. Comprising six sheets of paper, 
unbound, typed from a blue ribbon, and 
with nine corrections in red ink in the hand 
of Mr. Maugham, it gives the text of a 
foreword to Of Human Bondage which the 


author wrote in 1936. It was later recast 
and delivered as a lecture in the Coolidge 
Auditorium at the time Mr. Maugham 
presented the originial manuscript of his 
famous novel. The text of the lecture re- 
sulted in a Library of Congress publication 
entitled Of Human Bondage, with a Di- 
gression on the Art of Fiction. 
Throughout this report emphasis has 
been given to the books, broadsides, and 
other pieces which have added material 
strength to the collections. It has not been 
possible to record individually the several 
thousand volumes which have been re- 
ceived during the year. Some fill lacumae 
of long standing; others create new fields 
of interest. Year by year the Division adds 
new resources to its collections which make 
it an increasingly valuable center for 
scholarly research. 
FREDERICK R. Gorr 
Chief, Rare Books Division 

















Slavica: USSR 


HIS report on Russian accessions 
only covers monographs published 
in the Soviet Union which were re- 
ceived by the Library during the calendar 
year 1955. The number of books ac- 
quired by the Library increased consider- 
ably in comparison with the previous year’s 
intake. This can be attributed to a new 
policy on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment which resulted in increasing the ex- 
port of books to Western countries. Few 
new periodical titles were received, how- 
ever. 

The supply sources remain the same as in 
previous years—Western dealers in Soviet 
literature, commercial purchases in the 
Soviet Union, and exchange channels with 
the Lenin State Library, the Academy of 
Sciences, and the Academy’s Fundamental 
Library of Social Sciences. 

The report is divided into the following 
six subject groups: linguistics and litera- 
ture; history; social and political sciences; 
geography and geology; mathematics and 
science; technology and_ engineering. 
Medicine, law, music, and agriculture are 
not within the scope of this paper, since 
they are more fully treated in reports by 
other divisions of the Library or by other 
Government agencies. Readers are re- 
ferred to the Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, published by the Joint Committee on 
Slavic Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council, for extracts and trans- 
lations of the more important articles and 
reviews in Russian newspapers. Inasmuch 
as the Monthly List of Russian Accessions 
includes English translations of all Russian 
titles and lists contents of many periodicals 


received by the Library the present report 
will limit itself to the more typical items 
that in their ensemble present a cross sec- 
tion of Soviet publications received during 
the year. 


Linguistics and Literature 


Linguistic and philological studies con- 
tinue to have a certain priority among 
Soviet publications. 

The USSR Academy of Sciences, as in 
previous years, published a large number 
of works on Russian linguistics, many of 
which were released under the auspices of 
its Institute of Linguistics. Some of these 
publications may be singled out as repre- 
sentative of the material acquired by the 
Library. 

Issledovanitia po grammatike russkogo 
literaturnogo iazyka; sbornik statet, 1955, 
a collection of eight articles devoted to 
grammatical research on the Russian lit- 
erary language, offers studies of the prob- 
lems of word-formation and the syntax of 
combinations of words and sentences. 

A gap in the study of Russian punctua- 
tion is filled by A. B. Shapiro’s Osnovy russ- 
koi punktuatsi (Principles of Russian 
Punctuation), 1955. The preface points 
out that the special significance of Shapi- 
ro’s work lies in the fact that little scholarly 
research has been done in this field; only 
Filomafitskii, Klassovskii, Peshkovskii, and 
Shcherba had ventured to write on the 
subject. A history of Russian punctuation 
still remains to be written. 

Another important contribution by the 
Institute to the field of linguistics is Bib- 
liograficheskti ukazatel’ literatury po russ- 
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komu iazykoznaniiu s 1825 po 1880 god 
(Bibliographical Index of Literature on 
Russian Linguistics from 1825 to 1880), 
1954, edited by the noted linguist, V. V. 
The first part of this index 


Vinogradov. 
is concerned with the Russian literary lan- 
guage, grammar, word-formation, phonet- 
ics, orthoépy, graphics, orthography, and 
punctuation. Part 2, which deals with lex- 
icology and lexicography, is divided into 
two sections, the first containing 629 en- 
tries for books and the second 2,911 entries 
for articles which appeared in periodical 
literature during the period covered. 

Moscow University has also been active 
in publishing important works for students 
and researchers in this field. E. M. Gal- 
kina-Fedoruk’s Sovremennyt russkit iazyk; 
leksika (Modern Russian Language; Vo- 
cabulary), 1954, recommended as a text 
for students, consists of a course of lectures 
delivered at the university. Another text 
for students, A. I. Efimov’s history of Rus- 
sian literary language, Istoriia russkogo lit- 
eraturnogo tazyka; kurs lektsti, 1954, pre- 
sents a course of 21 lectures. 

Other publications of the university in- 
clude a reader on Russian folklore poetry, 
Ustnoe poetichesko tvorchestvo russkogo 
naroda; khrestomatiia, 1954, compiled by 
S. I. Vasilenok and V. M. Sidel’nikov, and 
a short study on the morphological classi- 
fication of languages by P. S. Kuznetsov 
entitled Morfologicheskaia klassifikatstia 
tazykov, 1954. 

Kuznetsov is also the author of Russkaia 
dialektologua (Russian Dialectology), 
which was published in its second edition 
in 1954 by Uchpedgiz (State Pedagogical 
Publishing House of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation of the RSFSR) as a text for students 
in teachers’ institutes. Attached to the 
book is a schematic dialectological map of 
East Slavic languages in Europe. Two 
other works published by Uchpedgiz are by 
L. A. Bulakhovskii, the noted slavist and 
linguist. One is the second part of 
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Vvedenie v iazykoznanie (Introduction to 
Linguistics), 1954, in its second (revised) 
edition. This deals with semasiology, lex- 
icology and lexicography, and etymology of 
words, and is addressed to students of uni- 
versities and pedagogical institutes. The 
first part is not in the Library’s collec- 
tions.. The other book, Russku litera- 
turnyi iazyk pervoi poloviny XIX veka, 2d 
ed., 1954, is concerned with phonetics, 
morphology, accent, and syntax of the Rus- 
sian literary language of the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Students of Turkic languages will be in- 
terested in Vuedenie v tatarskoe tazykoz- 
nanie v_ sviazi s drugimi tiurkskimi 
iazykami (Introduction to Tatar Linguis- 
tics in Connection with Other Turkic Lan- 
guages), 2d ed., Kazan, 1953, by V. A. 
Bogoroditskii (1857-1941), one of the 
oldest disciples of Baudouin de Courtenay 
and among the first explorers of the field 
of Tatar experimental phonetics. 

The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
of the RSFSR sponsored the publication of 
a collection of articles, Razvitie rechi 
uchashchikhsia v protsesse obuchentia v 
srednei shkole, 1954, edited by V. V. 
Golubkov and E. I. Monoszon and con- 
taining contributions by a number of au- 
thors on the subject of speech development 
of secondary school students. The articles 
also deal with methods of training students 
to develop and express their thoughts logi- 
cally and fluently on all subjects assigned 
them. 

Foreign-language dictionaries issued by 
the Publishing House of Foreign and 
National Dictionaries include Russko- 
albanskii slovar’ (Russian-Albanian Dic- 
tionary), with 25,000 entries, edited by 
A. Kostallari and published in 1954 under 
the auspices of the Institute of Science of 
the People’s Republic of Albania; Russko- 
kazakhskii slovar’ (Russian-Kazakh Dic- 
tionary), 1954, with 50,000 entries, edited 
by N. T. Sauranbaev and sponsored by the 











Institute of Language and Literature of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh SSR; 


and Russko-uzbekskii slovar’ (Russian- 
Uzbek Dictionary), 1954, with 50,000 
items, edited by R. Abdurakhmanov under 
the auspices of the Academy of Sciences of 
the Uzbek SSR. 

The third edition of Russko-koreiski 
slovar’ (Russian-Korean Dictionary) ,1954, 
compiled by D. M. Usatov, IU. N. Mazur, 
and V. M. Mozdykov and edited by Pak 
Chon Sik, contains 30,000 entries and a 
brief description of Korean grammar by 
Mazur. 

A 1954 publication of the great master- 
piece of early Russian literature, Slovo o 
polku Igoreve (The Tale of Igor’s Host) , 
was acquired recently. It consists, in part, 
of the facsimile of the transcript made for 
Empress Catherine II from the original 
manuscript, which was first discovered by 
Count A. I. Musin-Pushkin and was de- 
stroyed during the Napoleonic invasion in 
1812. This publication also contains a re- 
production of the text as it was published 
in 1800 by Musin-Pushkin and a transla- 
tion into modern Russian by the poet V. A. 
Zhukovskii. The foreword and notes were 
written by N. V. Vodovozov. The full 
title, Slovo o polku Igoreve Igoria, syna 
Svat” slavla vnuka Ol’gova, is printed on 
the cover in Old Russian. 

Also of literary interest are two works on 
Nikolai Gogol’, Tvorchestvo Gogolia (The 
Creative Work of Gogol’), 1954, by M. B. 
Khrapchenko, published by the Institute 
of World Literature of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, and Gogol’ v shkole; sbornik 
statei, 1954, a collection of articles dealing 
with the significance of Gogol’, problems in 
his life, his creative work, and the study of 
Gogol’ in school. This book appeared 
under the auspices of the Academy of Ped- 
agogical Sciences and was edited by V. V. 
Golubkov and A. N. Dubovikov. 

As part of the Zhizn’ zamechatel’nykh 
liudei (Lives of Outstanding People) series, 





V. V. Zhdanov’s biographical essay, Nikolai 
Aleksandrovich Dobroliubov, 1836-1861, 
was published in 1955 in a second and re- 
vised edition. 

The Institute of World Literature of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences undertook in 
1954 the long-range project of publishing 
the complete works of Aleksandr I. Hertzen 
under the title Sobranie sochinenit. Last 
year the Library received the fourth vol- 
ume, Khudozhestvennye  proizvedeniia 
(Belles-Lettres), 1955, which covers the 
period 1841-46. The first three volumes 
had been acquired previously. 

Acquisitions of works on Russian writers 
of a more recent period include A. Volkov’s 
Ocherki russkoi literatury kontsa XIX i 
nachala XX veka (Essays on Literature 
from the Late Nineteenth Century to the 
Early Twentieth Century), 2d ed., 1955. 
The essays are devoted to Maxim Gor’kii, 
A. S. Serafimovich, A. I. Kuprin, V. V. 
Veresaev, Georgii Garin-Mikhailovskii, I. 
A. Bunin, A. N. Tolstoi, Leonid Andreev, 
V. IA. Briusov and the early period of V. 
V. Maiakovskii’s literary activities. 

N. I. Gitovich’s Letopis’ zhizni i tvorch- 
estva A. P. Chekhova, 1955, is a compre- 
hensive chronicle of Anton Chekhov’s life 
and work, based upon diaries, correspond- 
ence, and other archival material. Two 
other works on this great writer are M. 
Gushchin’s Tvorchestvo A. P. Chekhova; 
ocherki, 1954, published by Kharkov State 
University, which consists of seven essays, 
and V. V. Ermilov’s analysis of Chekhov’s 
dramatic works, Dramaturgiia Chekhova, 
1954. Five articles written by S. V. Kas- 
torskii on Maxim Gor’kii appeared in 
Stat’t o Gor’kom, Leningrad, 1953. 

Designed for the use of teachers of sec- 
ondary schools and students of pedagogical 
institutes L. I. Timofeev’s Russkaia sovet- 
skaia literatura; sbornik statet, 1955, is a 
collection of 22 articles on Soviet literature 
dealing with such writers as V. V. Maia- 
kovskii, A. S. Serafimovich, D. A. Furma- 
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nov, Dem’ian Bednyi, F. V. Gladkov, A. N. 
Tolstoi, M. A. Sholokhov, I. A. Ostrovskii, 
Leonid Leonov, Mikhail Isakovskii, A. T. 
Tvardovskii, K. A. Fedin, and Il’ia Ehren- 
burg. Sixteen of the articles are published 
for the first time. 

A second, expanded edition of A. I. 
Deich’s critical and biographical essay, 
Lesia Ukrainka, which is the pen name of 
the noted Ukrainian writer and revolu- 
tionist Larisa Petrovna Kosach (1871- 
1913), appeared in 1954. 

Another work issued by the Academy’s 
Institute of World Literature, Ocherk 
istorit russkoi sovetskoi literatury, edited by 
S. M. Petrov, is a collection of essays on the 
history of Soviet literature. The first part, 
to which 10 authors contributed, appeared 
in 1954 and deals with the period 1918- 
34. The second, now in preparation, will 
come down to 1954. 

Nikolai Tikhonov’s selected works have 
been published in two volumes under the 
title Izbrannye proizvedeniia, 1955. The 
first volume consists of his poetry and the 
second of his prose. 

Among belles-lettres published by Voe- 
nizdat (Military Publishing House of the 
Defense Ministry of the USSR) which deal 
with World War II subjects are S. N. 
Golubov’s Kogda kreposti ne sdaiutsia 
(When Fortresses Do Not Surrender), 
1954, S. Glukhovskii’s Zolotaia zvezda; 
ocherki o geroiakh Sovetskogo Soiuza (The 
Gold Star; Essays on the Heroes of the 
Soviet Union), 1954, and Vasyl’ Kucher’s 
Chernomortsy, 1955, which is a translation 
of the Ukrainian novel by Elena Rossel’s 
about the Black Sea Navy during World 
War II. 

The Russian peasant scene from the be- 
ginning of World War I to the end of 
World War II is used by Nadezhda V. 
Chertova as a background for her novel, 
Bol’shaia zemlia (The Great Earth), 1954. 

Na krutom pod’’eme (On the Steep As- 
cent), 1954, is a collection of 15 essays on 
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collective farm life, which were compiled 
by K. Bukovskii. 

The very much discussed novel of the 
post-Stalin era, Ottepel’ (The Thaw), 
1954, by Il’ia Ehrenburg, which was trans- 
lated into English by Manya Harari and 
published by the Henry Regnery Com- 
pany of Chicago, is in the Library’s col- 
lection in its original text. 

The complete collected writings of the 
great actor-director-producer K. S. Stan- 
islavskii (1863-1938), one of the co- 
founders of the Moscow Art Theater in 
1898, are being published in an eight-vol- 
ume work, Sobranie sochinenti v vos'mi 
tomakh. The first three have been re- 
ceived. Volume 1, Moia zhizn’ v iskusstve 
(My Life in Art), was published in 1954; 
volumes 2 and 3, which form parts 1 and 2 
of Rabota aktera nad soboi, in 1954 and 
1955 respectively. The second volume 
deals with the actor’s self-training and the 
creative process of character identification ; 
the third also discusses the actor’s self- 
training, but as applied to character per- 
sonification. They are subtitled Dnevnik 
uchenika (The Diary of an Apprentice). 


History 


Many of the numerous Soviet publica- 
tions dealing with the immediate period 
after the October revolution and the en- 
suing years have been received by the 
Library. Among those recently acquired 
are several volumes containing archival 
material of particular importance to the 
scholar. A considerable number of the 
documents in them are made available to 
readers for the first time. 

Agrarnaia politika sovetskoi vlasti 
(1917-1918); dokumenty i materialy, 
published in 1954 by the Institute of His- 
tory of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
consists of material dealing with Soviet 
agrarian policy during 1917 and 1918. 
Among the documents are 294 items relat- 
ing to the first decrees and decisions of the 











Soviet Government, from November 1917 
to March 1919, and 116 items never be- 
fore published. Natsionalizatstia promy- 
shlennosti v SSSR; sbornik dokumentov 


i materialov, 1917-1920 gg., prepared 
under the editorship of I. A. Gladkov and 
published in 1954 by the Central State 
Archives of the October Revolution and 
Socialist Construction, contains papers 
covering the nationalization of Soviet in- 
dustry during the years 1917-20. The 
documents were assembled from material 
held by the Central Archives of the Min- 
istry of the Coal Industry, the Moscow 
Regional State Archives of the October 
Revolution, the State Archives of the Oc- 
tober Revolution, the State Archives of the 
October Revolution and Socialist Con- 
struction of the Leningrad Region, and 
by regional archives in the Ukrainian, 
Azerbaijan, and Uzbek Republics. The 
book also includes documents which ap- 
peared in the press between the years 1917 
and 1920. N. I. Shatagin compiled, in 
Organizatsiia i stroitel’stvo Sovetskoi 
Armii v period inostrannoi voennoi inter- 
ventsit 1 grazhdanskoi voiny, 1918-1920 
gg., 1954, decisions of the sessions and con- 
ferences of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, directives of the So- 
viet Government, documents from the 
Archives of the Red Army, and relevant 
material from a number of other sources. 
All of them are concerned with the crea- 
tion and organization of the Soviet Army 
during the critical Civil War period from 
1917 to 1920. 

The Ukraine continues to be the sub- 
ject of detailed studies by Soviet authors. 
A. V. Likholat, in Razgrom natsionalisti- 
cheskoi kontrrevoliutsii na Ukraine, 1917- 
1920 gg., 1954, writes of the ideological 
struggle which took place in the Ukraine 
during the Civil War and which brought 
about the sovietization of this important 
area. The regional history of the Ukraine 
was supplemented by a collective work 





on its economic development, which was 
prepared by the Academy of Sciences of 
the Ukrainian SSR but published in 1954 
by the Institute of Economics of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. Entitled Ocherkt 
razvitiia narodnogo khoziaistva Ukrain- 
skoi SSR, it consists of a number of essays 
covering the period from Russia’s annexa- 
tion of the Ukraine in 1654 to the present 
day. 

The impact of the early days of the 
Soviet revolution and the results of Com- 
munist efforts to assert authority in Lithu- 
ania are dealt with by A. M. Andreev in 
Bor’ba litovskogo naroda za Sovetskuiu 
vlast’, 1918-1919 gg., 1954. 

In his book, Voennye moriaki v bor'be 
za vlast’ Sovetov (Oktiabr’ 1917 g.—Mart 
1918 g.), 1953, S. S. Khesin writes of the 
role played by the Russian navy in the 
consolidation of the Soviet regime during 
the early days of the revolution. 

The favorite discussion topic of Soviet 
sociologists and students of Communism, 
namely, the relations between the indus- 
trial workers and the poor peasantry, is 
the subject of V. Storozhev’s book, Soiuz 
rabochego klassa i bedneishego krest’ian- 
stva v Ssotsialisticheskoi revoliutsii (The 
Alliance of the Working Class and the 
Poorest Peasantry during the Socialist 
Revolution), 1954. 

The very sensitive problem of incorpo- 
rating and sovietizing the different na- 
tionalities forming the population of the 
Soviet Union is developed historically in 
V. K. Kozlov’s O formirovanii i razvitii 
sotsialisticheskikh natsii v SSSR (The 
Formation and Development of Socialist 
Nations in the USSR), published by the 
Institute of Philosophy of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

Under the auspices of the Institute of 
Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, P. T. Arutiunian has under- 
taken a study of the Armenian people dur- 
ing the first quarter of the eighteenth 
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century. In his book, Osvoboditel’noe 
dvizhenie armianskogo naroda v pervoi 
chetverti XVIII veka, 1954, he emphasizes 
that the Armenians sought annexation by 
the Russians in order to be free of Persian 
and Turkish rule. He supports his con- 
tention by pointing to the 1699 meeting 
at Angekhakot. He also describes the 
socio-economic problems of the Armenian 
people under Turkish and Persian sov- 
ereignty. 

The second volume of a history of the 
Latvian SSR, Istoriia Latviiskoi SSR, was 
published in 1954 as a collective work by 
the Institute of Material Culture of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Latvian SSR 
under the editorship of K. Strazdin$, IA. 
IA. Zutis, J. Krastin’, and A. Drizulis. 
This volume is divided into two parts. 
The first deals with the years from the 
1860’s to the 1890’s, a period called by 
the author the era of “monopolistic cap- 
italism”’; the second covers events from 
the end of the nineteenth century to 
March 1917, the period of “imperialism” 
according to Soviet historiographers. A 
third volume designed to bring the his- 
tory of Latvia up to date is in preparation. 

Russian military history from the be- 
ginning of the centralized state until the 
reforms of Peter I, which has until now 
received almost no attention from Soviet 
scholars, is treated by A. V. Chernov in 
Vooruzhennye sily Russkogo gosudarstva v 
XV-XVII v.v.; s obrazovaniia tsentrali- 
zovannogo gosudarstva do reform pri 
Petre J, 1954. 

Leningrad University added to historical 
works dealing with the foundation of the 
Russian centralized state by publishing 
N.N. Maslennikova’s Prisoedinenie Pskova 
k Russkomu tsentralizovannomu gosud- 
arstvu, 1955, which is based on the au- 
thor’s dissertation and deals with the 
annexation of Pskov by the Muscovite 
State at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 
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Stepan Razin’s uprising, extensively de- 
scribed in fictional and historical Soviet 
literature, is the subject of a collection of 
original documents extracted from Russian 
archives and published by the Institute of 
History of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
Compiled by E. A. Shvetsova, the collec- 
tion appeared under the title Krest’ianskaia 
voina pod predvoditel’stvom Stepana 
Razina (Peasant War Under the Leader- 
ship of Stepan Razin). The Library has 
received the first volume (1954) of this 
work, which deals with the years 1666-70. 

Another publication of the Institute of 
History, Period feodalizma, Rossita v pervot 
chetverti XVIII v. preobrazovaniia Petra I 
(Period of Feudalism, Russia During the 
First Quarter of the Eighteenth Century; 
Reforms of Peter I), 1954, is the latest 
volume to be added to the large-scale work 
on Russian history entitled Ocherki istorii 
SSSR. The new volume contains 32 
articles contributed by 24 authors under 
the editorship of B. B. Kafengauz and N. I. 
Pavlenko. 

The Institute also sponsored the prepa- 
ration of Istoriia Moskvy (History of 
Moscow), the third and fourth volumes of 
which have been acquired. Entitled 
Period razlozhentia krepostnogo stroia 
(The Period of the Disintegration of Serf- 
dom), 1954, volume 3 was completed by 
14 historians under the editorship of N. M. 
Druzhinin. It traces the history of the 
city of Moscow from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to 1856, the end of the 
Crimean War, a year which, according to 
Soviet historians, also marks the last stage 
of serfdom. Volume 4, edited by B. P. 
Koz’min and V. K. IAtsunskii, covers the 
years 1856 to 1894, which are described in 
terms of Soviet historiography as the period 
of “industrial capitalism.” The volume 
is divided into two parts: Part 1 deals with 
economics and social movements and part 
2 with cultural and scientific life. It is en- 
titled Period promyshlennogo capitalizma. 














Another work of importance dealing 
with the liberation of the serfs in 1861 and 
the peasant reforms, Krestianskaia reforma 
v Rosii 1861 goda; sbornik zakonodatel’- 
nykh aktov, 1954, is also of special bibli- 
ographic significance. The book consists 
of a collection of original legislative docu- 
ments and was compiled by K. A. 
Sofronenko. Aside from the official publi- 
cation of these acts in 1861, the only other 
complete collection has been a compilation, 
without commentary, issued in 1916 by the 
Department of History and Philology of 
the Moscow Institute of Higher Education 
for Women. Commenting in Voprosy 
istortt on Sofronenko’s work, P. A. Zaionch- 
kovskii, the noted Soviet authority on 
Russian reforms of the 1860’s, recognized 
the usefulness of Sofronenko’s work but 
criticized it for “incompleteness” and 
“faulty interpretation.” According to the 
preface in Zaionchkovskii’s own work on 
the subject, Otmena krepostnogo prava v 
Rossii (The Abolition of Serfdom in 
Russia), 1954, he treats the problems in- 
volved in this historical event on the basis 
of Marxist and Leninist teleology. An ex- 
tensive bibliography is appended to the 
text. 

The Decembrist movement, which be- 
longs to an earlier stage of Russian nine- 
teenth-century history, has been and con- 
tinues to be extensively treated in Soviet 
historiography. A recent contribution to 
the literature in this field is a book by G. I. 
Gabov entitled Obshchestvenno-politiches- 
kie i filosofskie vzgliady dekabristov (The 
Social and Philosophical Views of the 
Decembrists), 1954. The author devoted 
many years to the study of the movement 
and contributed to the Bol’shaia sovets- 
kaia entstklopedtia on this subject. 

The socio-political and historical views 
of the noted Russian historian A. P. 
Shchapov (1830-1876) , whose works were 
mainly devoted to the history of the Rus- 
sian peasantry, are the subject of P. I. 


Kabanov’s small pamphlet, Obshchest- 
venno-politicheskie 1 istoricheskie vzgliady 
A. P. Shchapova, 1954. 

In the field of industrial history, S. G. 
Strumilin has expanded his earlier work, 
Chernaia metallurgiia v Rossti (Ferrous 
Metallurgy in Russia), 1935, into a two- 
volume edition. The first volume, Istoriia 
chernoi metallurgu v SSSR (History of 
Ferrous Metallurgy in the USSR), 1954, 
which covers the so-called “feudal period” 
from 1500 to 1860, has been received. 

A more recent period of Russian his- 
tory, and one which has not received due 
attention until now in monographic litera- 
ture is treated by E. B. Genkina in Perekhod 
sovetskogo gosudarstva k novoi eko- 
nomicheskoi politike (1921-1922) (The 
Transition of the Soviet State to a New 
Economic Policy, 1921-1922) , 1954. 

A Soviet interpretation of French diplo- 
matic history from the end of the Franco- 
Prussian War to the conclusion of the Rus- 
sian alliance is extensively presented by 
A. Z. Manfred in his Vneshniaia politika 
Frantsu 1871-1891 godov (France's For- 
eign Relations, 1871-1891), 1952. 

Another work in the field of non-Russian 
history is B. A. Aizin’s Pod’’em rabochego 
dvizheniia v Germanii v nachale XX veka 
(1903-1906) (The Rise of the Workers’ 
Movement in Germany at the Beginning of 
the Twentieth Century, 1903-1906) , 1954. 
The author discusses the influence of the 
Russian revolution on German workers and 
describes several important strikes which 
took place at that time, such as the six 
months’ strike of the Saxon textile workers 
and the mine workers’ strike during the 
winter of 1904-5. He also considers the 
struggle of different currents in the Ger- 
man Social Democratic Party from 1903 
to 1906. 

The anti-Polish policy of Germany at the 
turn of the century is discussed by E. I. 
Rubinshtein in Politika germanskogo im- 
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perializma v zapadnykh pol’skikh zemliakh 
v kontse X1X-nachale XX veka, 1953. 

Among the translated works on West 
European history it is interesting to note 
Gino Luzzatto’s Storia economica d’Italia 
(Rome, 1949). The Russian edition, 
translated by M. L. Abramson, is entitled 
Ekonomicheskaia istoriia Italit, antichnosti’ 
i srednie veka (Economic History of Italy; 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages). 

Soviet critics reviewed favorably A. V. 
Artsikhovskii’s university text on archeol- 
ogy. ‘The author completely revised the 
third edition (1947) of his Vuedenie v 
arkheologii and published it under the new 
title, Osnovy arkheologii, in 1954. 


Social and Political Sciences 


Anti-Western and anti-capitalist bias 
continue to pervade most Soviet writing in 
the fields of both the political and the so- 
cial sciences. Some publications are 
simply popular vehicles for political propa- 
ganda, while others are based on research 
imbued with intellectual tone, and as 
“scholarly works” are directed toward the 
more educated reader. Examples of both 
are given here. 

A small pamphlet written by A. M. 
Alekseev, Atomnaia problema 1 politika 
SShA “s pozitsti sily”, 1955, concerns itself 
with United States foreign policy, power 
politics, and world atomic problems. In 
Militarizatsiia Zapadnoi Germanii-ugroza 
miru i bezopasnosti narodov, published by 
the Military Publishing Agency in 1954, 
N. G. Zhukov discusses German rearma- 
ment, viewing it as a threat to world peace 
and security. L. Al’ter attacks the eco- 
nomic theories of “planned capitalism” 
and “neo-capitalism” in Krushenie teorii 
“planovogo kapitalizma” (Wrecking the 
Theory of “Planned Capitalism”), 1954. 
The economic doctrines of free trade are 
criticized in A. B. Frumkin’s book, A polo- 
gety uneshnetorgovoi ekspansii amerikan- 
skogo imperializma (Apologists for the Ex- 
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pansion of American Foreign Trade Im- 
perialism) , 1954. 

M. S. Dragilev devotes his Protivo- 
rechtia mezhdu imperialisticheskimi derzh- 
avami na sovremennom etape, 1954, to 
what he describes as the “contradictions 
among the imperialist powers” at the pres- 
ent stage of world events. A. A. Santalov 
takes a similar line in his extensive work, 
Imperialisticheskaia bor’ba za istochniki 
syr’ia, 1954, in which he writes of struggles 
for the control of raw material sources 
among the governments of the major non- 
Communist countries, the United States, 
England, and France, and also among 
western financial groups. The financial 
statements prepared by “capitalist” enter- 
prises are sharply criticized by N. R. Veits- 
man in Balansy kapitalisticheskikh pre- 
dpritatiit, 1954. The author provides a 
glossary of English and French ter- 
minology. 

A study of the contrast in the distribu- 
tion of industry in capitalist and socialist 
systems by IA. G. Feigin, entitled Raz- 
meshchenie proizvodstva pri kapitalizme i 
sotstaliszme, 1954, was sponsored by the In- 
stitute of Economics of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Among the more recently 
published anti-western economic works are 
Ssudnyi kapital i kredit (Loan Capital and 
Credit), 1955, by E. IA. Bregel’, and 
Gosudarstvenno-monopolisticheskii kapi- 
talizm (State Monopolistic Capitalism), 
1955, by I. Kuz’minov. 

In dealing with Communist countries, 
an entirely different tack is taken. The 
“great” achievements of the economically 
“prosperous” peoples’ democracies are re- 
counted and described in detail. IJtogi 
vypolneniia khoziaistvennykh planov 1953 
g. v stranakh narodnoi demokratii; sbornik 
materialov, 1954, is a collection of material 
in which are discussed the results of the 
1953 economic plans of Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Albania. A paper presented by Hilary 

















Minc at the Second Congress of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party on March 13, 1954, 
on the basic economic problems of the last 
two six-year economic plans, was published 
in Russian under the title Osnounye ekon- 
omicheskie zadachi dvukh poslednikh let 
(1954-55) shestiletnego plana Pol’skoi 
Narodnoi Res publiki, 1954. 

The Soviet Ministry of Finance pub- 
lished, in Finansy i kredit stran narodnoi 
demokrati (Finance and Credit in Coun- 
tries of the Peoples Democracies), 1954, 
four studies prepared by K. Chizhov, D. 
Butakov, V. Bochkova, and S. Borisov. 
The last article, by Borisov, describes the 
budget and tax systems of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

The financial theories and problems of 
the USSR are the subjects of Denezhnoe 
obrashchenie i kredit SSSR (Money Cir- 
culation and Credit in the USSR), 1954, 
which was prepared under the editorship 
of V. V. Ikonnikov for university students 
of economics and finance. The book, re- 
vised and expanded for its second edition, 
strives to point out the advantages-of the 
money-credit systems of Communist coun- 
tries as contrasted with those of “capital- 
ist” nations. 

A similar topic was used by IA. A. Kron- 
rod in Den’gi uv sotsialisticheskom obshche- 
stve, ocherki teortit (Money in a Socialist 
Society), 1954, which consists of a col- 
lection of essays on monetary theory. The 
book was ‘published under the auspices of 
the Institute of Economics of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. 

On a more practical level is the textbook 
Dokhody gosudarstvennogo biudzheta ot 
sotsialisticheskogo khoziaistva (The Reve- 
nue of the State Budget Provided by the 
Socialist Economy), 1954, by K. Larionov, 
I. Golovannov, and P. Tsyganov, which is 
designed for those attending secondary 
schools specializing in finance and credit. 

Written for advanced university students 
of economics specializing in the field of 


finance is Organizatsiia finansirovaniia i 
kreditovaniia kapital’/nykh vlozhenu (The 
Organization of Financing and Credit in 
Capital Investments), published in 1954 
under the editorship of Prof. K. N. Plot- 
nikov. 

Students of Soviet economics will be in- 
terested in M. V. Kolganov’s Sobstvennost’ 
v sotsialisticheskom obshchestve (Property 
in Socialist Society), 1953, which was pub- 
lished by the Institute of Economics of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. The intro- 
duction points out that the book consti- 
tutes the final part of an earlier work 
entitled Vozniknovenie i razvitie form sob- 
stvennosti (The Origin and Development 
of Forms of Property). 

F. P. Koshelev, in Novyi etap v razvitii 
narodnogo khoziaistua SSSR (The New 
Stage in the Development of the National 
Economy in the USSR), 1954, emphasizes 
the role played by production, distribution, 
and exchange in the sixth five-year plan. 

A general work on planning the Soviet 
national economy which describes the 
methodical mapping of five-year and an- 
nual plans, written by B. I. Braginskii and 
N. S. Koval’, is entitled Organizatsiia 
planirovaniua narodnogo khoziaistva SSSR 
(The Organization of Planning the Na- 
tional Economy of the USSR), 1954. 

The Institute of Economics of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the Ukrainian SSR pub- 
lished a collective study written by four 
authors under the editorship of M. N. 
Seredenko on capital assets of industrial 
enterprises and their utilization. It is en- 
titled Osnovnye fondy promyshlennykh 
pred priatit i ikh ispozovanie, 1954. 

The various aspects of the Soviet rail- 
road industry are described in several books 
included in this report. The efficient and 
self-supporting operation of administrative 
units is the subject of A. N. Grigor’ev’s 
book, Khoziaistvennyi raschet otdelenta 
zheleznoi dorogi, 1955, which was written 
especially for economists, specialists in 
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finance, accountants, and executives of 
both small and large railroad units. 

A. V. Vyrskii supplies basic information 
on wage systems applied to different cate- 
gories of railroad workers in his handbook, 
Oplata truda rabotnikov dvizheniia, gru- 
zovoi raboty, kommercheskot i passazhirskot 
sluzhb (The Wages of Traffic, Freight, 
Commercial, and Passenger Service Em- 
ployees) , 1955. Practical examples of wage 
calculation are provided. 

From among Soviet publications dealing 
with economic statistics, a few may be se- 
lected for mention. Statistika i planiro- 
vanie (Statistics and Planning), 1954, by 
B. Smekhov, is a short pamphlet published 
for readers with a background in the sub- 
ject. The author presents the basic prin- 
ciples of coordination of statistics and 
planning. 

D. V. Savinskii’s text, Kurs promyshlen- 
noi statistiki (Course on Industrial Sta- 
tistics), 4th ed., 1954, was written for 
university students of economics. Another 
university text, Kurs ekonomicheskoi sta- 
tistiki, 1954, now in its second edition, is a 
collective work on economic statistics which 
was edited by A. I. Petrov and written 
under the auspices of the Chair of Eco- 
nomic Statistics of the Moscow State 
Institute of Economics. A second edition 
of Teoriia statistiki (Statistical Theory) , 
1954, was prepared by N. K. Druzhinin for 
use in secondary professional trade schools. 

An economic analysis of the activities of 
industrial enterprises based on 1954 ac- 
counting data was undertaken by S. B. 
Barngol’ts and A. M. Sukharev in Eko- 
nomicheskii analiz raboty promyshlennykh 
predpriiatii po dannym otchetnosti, 1954. 
This book was written for professional 
economists and advanced students of the 
subject. A text for students of secondary 
professional schools entitled Uchet na 
predpriiatiiakh tsvetnoi metallurgiu (Ac- 
counting in Nonferrous Metallurgy Enter- 
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prises), 1954, was prepared by L. M. 
Churilovich. 

Two important publications on foreign 
trade, Mezhdunarodnaia torgouvlia, 1954, 
edited by I. S. Potapov, Prof. G. S. Rogin- 
skii, and IU. N. Kapelinskii, and Vneshni- 
aia torgovlia SSSR, 1954, edited by Prof. 
A. M. Smirnov and N. N. Liubimov, were 
acquired. The first deals with the trade of 
“capitalist” countries and the latter with 
Soviet foreign commerce. A third book 
dealing with the trade of Soviet satellites 
is being written for future publication. 

The Soviet farm economy is the subject 
of M. A. Kraev’s Pobeda kolkhoznogo 
stroia v SSSR (The Victory of the Collec- 
tive Farm System in the USSR), 1954, and 
of Agrarnaia programma KPSS i ee osu- 
shchestvlenie v SSSR (Agrarian Program 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and its Realization), 1954, a brief 
historical work with obvious political over- 
tones written by A. A. Voronovich. 

As part of the series Bibliotechka sudo- 
voditelia morskogo flota (Little Library 
For Sea Captains) , IA. M. Kalachev wrote 
in Perevozka gruzov morem, 1951, about 
the problems of maritime freight trans- 
portation. 

The activities of Soviet labor unions 
during the first five-year plan are discussed 
in Sovetskie profsoiuzy v period pervoi 
piatiletki, 1954, by T. N. Belova. 

Die Theorie der Lage der Arbeiter, 
Berlin, 1952, by the noted East German 
interpreter of Communist sociological and 
economic concepts, Jiirgen Kuczynski, has 
been translated into Russian under the 
title Usloviia truda v kapitalisticheskikh 
stranakh (teoriia i metodologiia) (Labor 
Conditions in Capitalist Countries ; Theory 
and Methodology), 1954. 

G. V. Plekhanov (1856-1918), a mem- 
ber of the Menshevik Party until his death, 
is nevertheless considered by the Soviets 
as a leading Marxist theoretician and in- 
terpreter. His philosophical views are the 
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subject of V. A. Fomina’s Filosofskie 
vzgliady G. V. Plekhanova, 1955. 


Geography and Geology 


The great increase of Soviet materials 
received by the Library during 1955 was 
not correspondingly reflected in geograph- 
ical literature. 

Among the more important acquisitions 
in this field is the world atlas, Atlas mira, 
1954. This is the first major cartographic 
work to appear since the two-volume 
Bol’shoi sovetskii atlas mira (Great Soviet 
World Atlas), 1937 and 1939, which has 
become a bibliographical rarity. A. N. 
Baranov, Director General of the Topo- 
graphic Service, edited the new one-vol- 
ume atlas, which was published by the 
Main Administration of Geodesy and Car- 
tography of the USSR Ministry of the In- 
terior. The publication of this valuable 
reference item was ordered by the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR. It contains ap- 
proximately 255 maps, 55 of which are de- 
voted to the Soviet Union. A companion 
volume, Atlas mira; ukazatel’ geografiche- 
skikh nazvanii, 1954, contains an index of 
about 205,000 geographical names for the 
atlas. 

The same agency published Geogra- 
ficheskii atlas dlia uchitelei srednei shkoly 
(Geographical Atlas for Secondary School 
Teachers), 1954. This volume contains 
about 213 maps and an index of geograph- 
ical names. 

Another work for teachers, Voprosy 
politekhnicheskogo obucheniia v prepod- 
avanit geografiti, 1954, which was issued by 
the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of 
the RSFSR, contains a collection of articles 
on educational methods in geography. 
Four authors under the editorship of I. I. 
Samoilov submitted this material based on 
their practical teaching experience. 

A significant contribution to the field 
of economic geography of the Soviet Union 
was made by nine authors in the collective 


work Ekonomicheskaia geografua SSSR, 
1954, which was edited by Professors G. N. 
Cherdantsev, N. P. Nikitin, and B. A. 
Tutykhin. Five maps are appended to 
the text, which contains a description of 
the economic geography characteristics of 
15 Soviet Republics. The Russian FSR 
will be the subject of a separate work. 

Books on Soviet regional geography in- 
clude a number of travel guides, such as 
E. B. Burykh’s Pamiatnye mesta Moskov- 
skoi oblasti; kratkii putevoditel’, 1954, 
which describes the memorable sites of the 
Moscow region, and Sovetskoe Cher- 
nomor’e, 1954, by S. N. Riazantsev, deal- 
ing with the Soviet Black Sea shore. 
V. Vitkovich’s travelogue on Uzbekistan, 
Puteshestvie po Sovetskomu Uzbekistanu, 
1953, appeared as part of a well-known 
series, Geograficheskaia nauchno-khudo- 
zhestvennaia seriia: Nasha rodina. The 
much-written-about Volga-Don Canal is 
described in S. V. Bernstein-Kogan’s essay, 
Volgo-Don, 1954. The author concerns 
himself with the historical-geographical 
background of the canal, emphasizing its 
economic significance to the Soviet Union. 
This book was published by the USSR 
Academy of Sciences in its popular series, 
Nauchno-populiarnatia seriia. 

A revised edition (1955) of Po Ussurits- 
komu kraiu provides an interesting ac- 
count of the exploration of the Ussuri 
River region. The author, V. K. Arsen’ev 
(1872-1930), led several expeditions dur- 
ing the first decade of this century through 
what were then virgin areas of the Russian 
Maritime Provinces. The adjacent mari- 
time region of eastern China is the subject 
of Vostochnyi Kitai, 1955, which was ed- 
ited by V. T. Zaichikov and published by 
the Institute of Geography of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. This was compiled 
from published works dealing with the area. 
Of interest also are I. Kh. Ovdienko’s work 
on Inner Mongolia, Vnutrenniaia Mon- 
golita, 1954, and G. N. Vitvitskii’s Klimat 
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IAponii, 1954, in which the author dis- 
cusses the climate of Japan. 

A short essay on the geography of Hun- 
gary, Vengerskaia Narodnaia Respubitka, 
2d ed., 1955, by V. V. Bodrin, appeared 
in the series U karty mira (At the World’s 
Map). A. N. Gratsianskii’s study of the 
physical geography of Yugoslavia, Priroda 
IUgoslavii, 1955, is based on the author’s 
dissertation for the Faculty of Geography 
at Moscow University in 1950. 

Under the auspices of the Institute of 
Geography of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, G. D. Kulagin prepared his study 
of the industrial geography of Italy, 
Geografia promyshlennosti Italu, 1954. 
It is divided into three parts, dealing with 
the general characteristics of Italy’s in- 
dustrial development, the geography of the 
branches of Italian industry, and the re- 
gional geography of Italian industry. A 
schematic map of the administrative and 
territorial divisions of Italy is attached to 
the book. 

Publications on the Arctic are still scarce. 
One of the few books received on the 
subject is Na kryl/takh v Arktiku, 1954, a 
revised edition of Put’ letchika by the 
aviator-explorer M. V. Vodop’ianov, 
which was published in 1934 and later 
in 1953. 

An impressive work entitled Narody 
Afriki appeared in 1954 as part of the 
series Narody mira; ethnograficheskie 
ocherki (Peoples of the World; Ethno- 
graphic Essays). ‘The African Section of 
the Institute of Ethnography of the USSR 
Academy: of Sciences published the book 
under the editorial supervision of the Acad- 
emy’s corresponding member, S. P. Tolstov. 
Seven members-of the Section, including 
D: A. Ol’derogge and I. I. Potekhin, edi- 
tors of the work; contributed to this 731- 
page study of the peoples of Africa. The 
authors preferred to arrange the material 
according to geographical rather than eth- 
nical areas. 
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Soviet literature on geology and its cog- 
nate fields was rather numerous last year. 
This was particularly true with regard to 
those studies which are of special interest 
to the oil industry. Representative of the 
work done on this subject is Osadochnye 
porody Azerbaidzhana, 1955, written by 
A. G. Aliev and E. A. Daidbekova for 
the use of oil geologists. The authors de- 
scribe the petrographic characteristics of 
sedimentary rocks of petroliferous regions 
of Azerbaijan. The Akchagyl beds, 
found extensively in the Caspian region 
and singled out in 1911 from the general 
complex of the Tertiary deposits by the 
noted Russian geologist, N. P. Andrusov, 
is the subject of K. A. Alizade’s study, 
Akchagyl’skii iarus Azerbaidzhana, pub- 
lished at Baku in 1954 by the Institute of 
Geology of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Azerbaijan SSR. 

A book in the field of general and non- 
regional studies by I. A. Preobrazhenskii 
and S. G. Sarkisian entitled Mineraly osad- 
ochnykh porod (primenitel’no k izucheniiu 
neftenosnykh otlozhenii) (Minerals of 
Sedimentary Rocks; Study of Oil-Bearing 
Sedimentation), 1954, contains a descrip- 
tion of methods of collecting and classify- 
ing sedimentary rocks. 

Sarkisian is also the coauthor, with L. T. 
Klimov, of Orientirovka galek i metody 
ikh izucheniua dlia paleogeograficheskikh 
postroenii, 1955, which deals with the ori- 
entation of pebbles and with research 
methods necessary for the study of sedi- 
mentary structures. This work was spon- 
sored by the Baturin Laboratory of Pale- 
ography of the Petroleum Institute of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. 

A prominent member of the Academy of 
Sciences, the noted geologist and authority 
of petrography A. N. Zavaritskii, is the 
author of an extensive work on igneous 
rocks, Izverzhennye gornye porody, which 
the Academy published in 1955. 

A. V. Korolev and N. A. Shekhtman, 

















who had devoted many years to field re- 
search on Central Asian ore deposits, pub- 
lished their work on postmagmatic bodies 
and methods of geological analysis under 
the title Poslemagmaticheskie rudnye telai 
metody ikh geologicheskogo analiza, 1954. 

The results of P. M. Isakov’s studies, 
begun in 1947, on the qualitative analysis 
of ores and minerals by means of pulver- 
ization have appeared in a work entitled 
Kachestvennyi khimicheskii analiz rud i 
mineralov metodom rastirantia poroshkouv, 
the second edition of which was published 
in 1955 under the sponsorship of VSEGEI 
(All-Union Geological Scientific Research 
Institute of the Ministry of Geology). 

In 1954 the same Institute published a 
collection of seven articles on the signifi- 
cance of altered wall rocks in prospecting, 
Izmenennye okolorudnye porody i ikh pois- 
kovoe znachenie, edited by N. N. Kurek. 
A bibliography of literature on the subject 
between 1836 and 1951 is provided at the 
end of the volume. 

The classification of minerals in heavy 
liquids and salts is found in M. N. 
Chueva’s short, practical manual, Prak- 
ticheskoe rukovodstvo po razdeleniiu 
mineralov v tiazhelykh zhidkostiakh i soli- 
akh, 1954. 

The two-volume Voprosy geologit Azii 
(Geology of Asia) was published by the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. This im- 
portant collective work, which was edited 
by N. S. Shatskii, is dedicated to V. A. 
Obruchev, noted Soviet geologist and 
academician, on his ninetieth birthday and 
the sixty-fifth anniversary of his scientific 
activity. The first volume, published in 
1954, contains 807 pages and consists of 34 
articles dealing with the geology of Siberia. 
The 864-page second volume, which ap- 
peared in 1955, has 54 articles, covering 
such varied material as general and re- 
gional tectonics, ore deposits, problems in 
the study of the Quaternary period, petrog- 
raphy and mineralogy, fossil fauna and 
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flora, and general topics in paleontology 
and biostratigraphy. 

Another important publication of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences and its Insti- 
tute of Geological Sciences is a study de- 
voted to the regional stratigraphy of the 
Soviet Union, Regional’naia stratigrafiia 
SSSR. The entire work is in two volumes 
which were prepared under the editorship 
of D. V. Nalivkin. The first, Strati- 
grafua i iskopaemaia flora melovykh 
otlozheni Zapadnogo Kazakhstana (The 
Stratigraphy and Flora of Cretaceous De- 
posits of West Kazakhistan), written by 
V. A. Vakhrameev, was published in 1952 
and was acquired in the following year. 
Recently the Library received the second, 
Stratigrafiia srednekamennougol’nykh ot- 
lozhenii tsentral’noi i vostochnoi chastei 
russkot platformy (na osnove izucheniia 
foraminifer) (Stratigraphy of the Middle 
Carboniferous Deposits of the Central and 
Eastern Parts of the Russian Platform 
(Based on the Study of Foraminifera) ), 
1954. Written by D. M. Rauzer-Cher- 
noussova, E. A. Reitlinger, N. N. Bala- 
shova, N. Dalmatskaia, and E. I. 
Chernova, it deals with the Moscow syn- 
clinal basin. 

Among the hydrological works received 
is a university textbook, Gidrogeologi- 
cheskie raschety po dinamike podzemnykh 
vod (Hydrological Calculations of the 
Dynamics of Underground Waters) , 1954, 
written by I. A. Skaballanovich. The 
author includes material on basic hydro- 
logical computation for hydraulic engi- 
neering constructions, water supply, water 
lowering, and the water permeability of 
rocks. 

Among works on oceanography received 
was the second edition of V. A. Snezhin- 
skii’s 640-page book for university use, 
Prakticheskaia okeanografia; raboty v 
otkrytom more (Practical Oceanography 
and Open Sea Operations), 1954. A 
smaller publication on the same subject 
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by V. S. Nazarov, Okeanografiia, was pub- 
lished in 1954 for the use of navigation 
schools on the secondary level. 


Mathematics and Science 


The monographic literature received 
last year included no original mathemati- 
cal works of special note, but only publi- 
cations of routine interest. 

Biblioteka matematicheskogo kruzhka 
(Library of the Mathematical Circle) is a 
series designed for the use of senior stu- 
dents of secondary schools who pursue 
their mathematical studies beyond the 
normal requirements by participating in 
extracurricular school clubs. Geometriia 
(Stereometriia), the third part of Izbran- 
nye zadachi i teoremy elementarnoi mate- 
matiki (Selected Problems and Theorems 
of Elementary Mathematics), was pub- 
lished in 1954. It was written by D. O. 
Shkliarskii, N. N. Chentsov, and I. M. 
IAglom, and deals with stereometry. 
Part 1, Arifmetika i algebra, consisted of 
special arithmetic and algebraic problems; 
Part 2, Geometriia (Planimetriia), pub- 
lished in 1952, dealt with plane geometry. 
The Library has not received Part 1. 
Some of the problems included in these 
books were used in the highly competitive 
interscholastic mathematic contests which 
the Soviets call “mathematical Olympics.” 

G. M. Fikhtengol’ts, who has spent many 
years lecturing at Leningrad University, 
wrote an introductory course on the ele- 
ments of mathematical analysis entitled 
Osnovy matematicheskogo analiza, Part 1 
of which appeared in 1955, for first- and 
second-year university students of physics 
and mathematics. 

G. P. Tolstov treated the same subject 
in the first volume of his Kurs matemati- 
cheskogo analiza, 1954. The second vol- 
ume, now in preparation, will deal with 
differential and integral calculus for func- 
tions with many variables and with differ- 
ential equations and series. 
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A more comprehensive treatment of 
ordinary differential equations than is 
usually offered in a mathematical course at 
technological institutes is provided by L. 
E. El’skol’ts in Obyknovennye differents- 
ial’nye uravneniia. The second edition 
was printed in 1954 as part of the series 
entitled Fiziko-matematicheskaia biblioteka 
inzhenera (The Engineer’s Library of 
Physics and Mathematics). 

Another university text of importance 
is B. V. Gnedenko’s Kurs teorit veroiat- 
nostet (Course On the Theory of Proba- 
bilities), the second edition of which ap- 
peared in 1954. 

A number of volumes representing ex- 
tensive research in the history of mathe- 
matics were edited by G. F. Rybkin and 
A. P. [Ushkevich as part of the Istoriko- 
matematicheskie _issledovaniia _ series. 
Each of the six published volumes con- 
sists of a collection of papers devoted to 
various periods and aspects of the history 
of mathematics, compiled without regard 
to chronological sequence. The sixth 
volume, published in 1953, has recently 
been acquired. It contains the transla- 
tions of three mathematical treatises of the 
eleventh-century Tajik scholar and poet, 
Omar Khayyam, and comments by B. A. 
Rozenfel’d and A. P. IUshkevich. The 
book also includes a translation from 
Church Slavonic of a treatise on time cal- 
culation by the thirteenth-century Nov- 
gorod monk, Kirik Novgorodets, materials 
on the noted Russian mathematician P. L. 
Chebyshev, an article about the progress 
of mathematical science at Rostov Uni- 
versity, and miscellaneous mathematical 
ideas which have become part of the his- 
tory of science. 

A. G. Kurosh’s course on higher algebra, 
Kurs vysshei algebry, appeared in its 
fourth edition in 1955. Nepreryunye 
gruppy (Continuous Groups), by L. S. 
Pontriagin, was revised for its second edi- 
tion in 1954. Among other changes in 
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this edition are those in the eleventh chap- 
ter, which now includes the classification 
of Lie’s compact groups, based on a pro- 
found study of his algebra. In their essay, 
Mikhail Sofronov, 1954, which is based 
upon materials found in the archives of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, V. I. Smirnov 
and E. S. Kuliabko revived the memory of 
a forgotten eighteenth-century physicist 
and mathematician who was a student of 
M. V. Lomonosov and Leonhard Euler. 

S. A. Chaplygin; izbrannye trudy po 
mekhanike i matematike, 1954, contains 
selected works on mechanics and mathe- 
matics by the noted Russian scientist. In- 
cluded in it are 18 papers by Chaplygin, 
who was a Close associate of N. E. Zhu- 
kovskii in theoretical studies on aerody- 
namics. There is also a complete list of 
his printed works and an introductory 
article and biography by M. V. Keldysh. 

Designed for the use of scientists, lectur- 
ers, and university students specializing 
in thermophysics is a book by N. I. Belokon’ 
entitled Termodinamika, 1954. Dealing 
with the same subject but on a more ele- 
mentary level, A. A. Akopian’s Obshchaia 
termodinamika (General Thermodynam- 
ics), 1955, contains many practical prob- 
lems and is addressed to students and 
technicians who are being introduced to the 
subject. 

An introduction to statistical physics is 
provided by V. G. Levich’s Vuedenie v 
Statisticheskuiu fiziku, 1954. This is the 
second edition of an earlier work based on 
lectures the author delivered at the Moscow 
Pedagogical Institute between 1940 and 
1949. This edition was revised in accord- 
ance with criticism made by readers. It 
contains new chapters on N. N. Bogoliu- 
bov’s theory of solutions and correlative 
functions. 

In order to provide a reference work for 
university students who wish to become 
more closely acquainted with the system of 
physical measurements and units, A. V. 


Beklemishev prepared a useful book en- 
titled Mery i edinitsy fizicheskikh velichin 
(Measures and Units of Physical Magni- 
tude), 1954. 

The third part of the series entitled Kurs 
fiziki dlia vysshikh tekhnicheskikh uche- 
bnykh zavedenii (Physics Course for Higher 
Technical Schools), A. A. Chechulin’s 
Volnovye protsessy, optika, elementy tader- 
noi fiziki (Wave Processes, Optics, and 
Elements of Nuclear Physics), was pub- 
lished in 1954. 

The problems of physics of solid bodies 
and the concept of surface energy are con- 
sidered in Poverkhnostnaia  energiia 
tuerdykh tel, 1954, by V. D. Kuznetsov. 

N. A. Dobrotin, in Kosmicheskie luchi 
(Cosmic Rays), 1954, defines in terms of 
modern physics the basic principles of 
cosmic rays for students and physicists who 
are not specializing in this field. The au- 
thor’s intention is to provide an introduc- 
tion to the subject comprehensive enough 
to enable the reader to understand original 
periodical literature dealing with it. 

The university text, Teoriia detonatsii, 
1955, by IA. B. Zel’dovich and A. S. 
Kompaneets, is supposed to be the first 
systematic presentation of the theory of 
detonation based upon the work of the 
Institute of Chemical Physics. In the 
field of physical chemistry is V. I. Shekho- 
balova’s Refraktometriia, 1954, written 
under the editorship of IA. I. Gerasimov 
and published by Moscow University. 
I. F. Fedulov and V. A. Kireev in their 
textbook, Uchebnik fizicheskoi khimii, the 
fourth edition of which appeared in 1954, 
present the elements of physical and col- 
loid chemistry in accordance with the 
curriculum of secondary professional 
schools of chemistry. 

S. I. Afonskii’s Fizicheskaia i kolloidnaia 
khimiia, 1954, deals with physical and col- 
loid chemistry and was prepared for use 
in the biochemistry curriculum of veter- 
inary institutes. Another book with the 
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same title was written in 1954 by P. I. Med- 
vedev as a short course in the series entitled 
Uchebniki i uchebnye posobtia dlia 
vysshikh  sel’skokhoziaistvennykh uche- 
bnykh zavedenii (Textbooks and Educa- 
tional Material for Higher Agricultural 
Institutes). A course in stereochemistry 
which was written by E. S. Khotinskii for 
fourth-year university students not special- 
izing in the field was published by Kharkov 
State University under the title Stereokhi- 
mua, 1950. 

The collected works of the noted Soviet 
chemist, S. S. Nametkin, who died in 1950 
at the age of 75, were published by the 
USSR Academy of Sciences in two vol- 
umes under the title Sobranie trudov. The 
first, dealing with Nametkin’s writings on 
general problems of chemistry, was pub- 
lished in 1954. The second, printed in 
1955, is devoted exclusively to the chemis- 
try of petroleum. 

The Academy’s Institute of Organic 
Chemistry published a significant work on 
the chemistry of steroid hormones by I. N. 
Nazarov and L. D. Bergel’son entitled 
Khimiia steroidnykh gormonov, 1955. 

The results of research into the various 
aspects of industrial chemistry appeared 
in a number of works received. The sec- 
ond part of O. A. Esin and P. V. Gel’d’s 
book on the physical chemistry of pyro- 
metallurgical processes, Fizicheskaia 
khimita pirometallurgicheskikh protsessov, 
was published at Sverdlovsk in 1954. It 
considers the interaction of liquids with 
gaseous and solid phases. The first part 
of this work, dealing with reactions between 
gaseous and solid phases, was printed in 
1950. Analiz kremnitorganicheskikh soedi- 
nenit (Analysis of Silicon-Organic Com- 
pounds) , 1954, was written by A. P. Kresh- 
kov, V. A. Bork, L. V. Myshliaeva, and 
G. D. Nessonova for engineers and scientists 
engaged in industrial and scientific re- 
search. Another text for research men in 
this field is Fiziko-khimicheskie sistemy sili- 
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katnoi tekhnologii (Physico-Chemical Sys- 
tems of Silicate Technology) , 2d ed., 1954, 
prepared under the editorship of N. A. 
Toropov with contributions by D. S. 
Beliankin and V. V. Lapin. 

Trudy nauchno-issledovatel’skikh insti- 
tutov; sbornik referatov rabot consists of a 
collection of scientific papers on industrial 
chemistry written under the auspices of 
several scientific-research institutes and 
published in 1948 by the Ministry of 
Chemical Industry of the USSR. 

The series entitled Klassiki nauki (The 
Classics of Science), issued by the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, includes several pub- 
lications of interest to researchers in the 
history of science. Among them is T. E. 
Lovits’ Izbrannye trudy po khimii i khimi- 
cheskoi tekhnologu (Collected Works on 
Chemistry and Chemical Technology), 
1955. Lovits (Johann Tobias Lovitz, 
1757-1804), a German by birth, was one 
of the early members of the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Sciences. The book was edited by 
N. A. Figurovskii and contains his com- 
mentaries. Another publication in this 
series is A. V. Gadolin’s Vyvod usekh 
kristallograficheskikh sistem i ikh podraz- 
delenit iz odnogo obshchego nachala, 1954, 
a republication of the Russian text of a 
paper originally published in French in 
1871 under the title Mémoire sur la déduc- 
tion d’un seul principe de tous les systémes 
cristallographiques, edited and commented 
upon by O. M. Ansheles, I. I. Shafronov- 
skii, and V. A. Frank-Kamenetskii. Gado- 
lin (1828-1892) was an Army general and 
an outstanding scientist and theoretician 
in the field of artillery. He also acquired 
fame for his work in the classification of 
crystals and for his findings on the lami- 
nated walls of gun barrels. 

The principles of dosimetry of ionizing 
radiations are discussed in Osnovy dozime- 
trit toniziruiushchikh izlucheni, 1954, by 
K. K. Aglintsev, a revision of the original 
edition which was published in 1950. The 
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author endeavors to present the vast ac- 
cumulation of material in the field in an 
understandable form for biologists and 
physicians. 

The papers presented at the highly publi- 
cized sessions on “atoms for peace,” held by 
the USSR Academy of Sciences from July 
1 to July 5, 1955, were published in five 
volumes entitled Sessiia Akademi nauk 
SSSR po mirnomu ispol’zovaniiu atomnot 
energit 1-5 iiulia 1955 g., 1955. The 
papers for each of the five sessions were 
published separately as follows: Plenary 
meeting (introductory speech and four pa- 
pers), Department of Chemical Sciences 
meeting (18 papers) , Department of Physi- 
cal and Mathematical Sciences meeting (15 
papers), Department of Technical Sciences 
meeting (18 papers), and the Biological 
Sciences meeting (20 papers). An Eng- 
lish summary is provided at the end of each 
paper. 

The Institute of Crystallography of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences published a 
practical manual entitled Metody issledo- 
vaniia opticheskikh svoistv kristallov, 1954, 
by N. M. Melankholin and S. V. Grum- 
Grzhimailo. It deals with methods of op- 
tical research in properties of crystals and 
means of measuring their optical constants. 

The third volume of B. E. Raikov’s 
Russkie biologi-evoliutsionisty do Darvina, 
1955, contains a comprehensive study of 
pre-Darwinian Russian biologist-evolution- 
ists. It deals with K. F. Rul’e. 

The Academy’s Institute of Microbiology 
issued a treatise by E. N. Mishustin and 
M. I. Pertsovskaia, Mikroorganizmy i 
samoochishchenie pochvy (Microorgan- 
isms and Self-purification of the Soil), 
1954, which deals with the epidemiological 
character of soil. 

In the field of botany, there is Flora 
sporovykh rastenii SSSR, a multi-volume 
work issued by the Komarov institute of 
Botany of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
which deals with the flora of sporophytes 


in the USSR. The third volume, Listoste- 
bel’nye mkhi. 2. andreevye i brievye (tetra- 
fisovye, politrikhovye, buks-baumievye, 
shistostegovye), 1954, by A. L. Abramova, 
K. I. Ladyzhenskaiia, and L. I. Savich- 
Liubitskaia, was recently acquired. 

The sixth and seventh volumes of the 
series entitled Opredelitel’ presnovodnykh 
vodoroslei SSSR (Fresh Water Algae Iden- 
tifier) have been received. The sixth, by 
I. A. Kiselev, is Pirofitovye vodoroslt, 1954, 
and deals with pyrophitic algae. The sev- 
enth, Evglenovye vodorosli, 1955, is by T. 
G. Popova and concerns euglenoid algae. 
The series is recommended by Soviet edu- 
cators for university use. 

Among a number of university textbooks 
on zoology is the second volume of S. V. 
Averintsev’s Kurs zoologii, which is en- 
titled Khordovye (Chordata), 1955. The 
first volume, Bespozvonochnye (Inverte- 
brates), appeared in 1952. Commercial 
aquatic invertebrates are treated in A. V. 
Ivanov’s university manual, Promyslovye 
vodnye bespozvonochnye, 1955. The pref- 
ace points out that invertebrates of this 
type which are not represented in the USSR 
are not included in the book. 

The ninth volume of K. I. Skriabin’s 
extensive study, Trematody zhivotnykh i 
cheloveka (Trematoda of Animals and Hu- 
man Beings) appeared in 1954 and the 
tenth in 1955. The former deals with 
parasites of fresh water and sea fish, and 
the latter with Pronocephalidae, Megaso- 
lenidae, Acanthostomatidae, Gymnophal- 
lidae, and six families of the subgroups of 
Hemiurata. This work was sponsored by 
the Laboratory of Helminthology of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. The first 
volume of the series appeared in 1947. 

Studies and publications on physiology 
which have been received include M. A. 
Vorontsova and L. D. Liozner’s Fiziologi- 
cheskaia regeneratsiia (Physiological Re- 
generation), 1955, and F. P. Maiorov’s 
Istoriia ucheniia ob uslovnykh refleksakh, 
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1954, which covers Pavlov’s scientific ac- 
tivities and teachings in the field of condi- 
tioned reflexes from 1895 to his death in 
1936. It was sponsored by the Pavlov In- 
stitute of Physiology. 

In 1955 the Academy’s popular-science 
series, Nauchno-populiarnaia seriia, issued 
a biographic essay by E. A. Finkel’shtein 
entitled Vasilii IAkovlevich Danilevskii. 
Denilevskii wrote a vast amount of scien- 
tific papers from 1872 to 1939 in the fields 
of biology, physiology, and protistology, 
and was a constant advocate of higher 
education. 

A book addressed to educators and pros- 
pective teachers of natural science is Meto- 
dika pre podavaniia estestvoznanta (Meth- 
ods of Teaching the Natural Sciences), 
Leningrad, 1955, a university text by P. I. 
Borovitskii and others. It discusses meth- 
ods of teaching the natural sciences of 
botany, zoology, anatomy, and physiology 
of human beings, and the principles of 
Darwinism. 

P. P. Parenago’s Kurs zvezdnoi astron- 
omu (Course in Stellar Astronomy), 3d 
ed., 1954, and A, A. Mikhailov’s Teoriia 
zatmenit (Theory of Eclipses), 2d ed., 
1954, are two of the books dealing with 
astronomy and cognate fields which were 
received last year. According to the intro- 
duction of Mikhailov’s book, this edition 
differs from the original, which appeared 
in 1945, in several respects. The more 
important formulae are provided with 
numerical examples taken from observa- 
tions of the eclipse of June 30, 1954. 

E. L. Krinov, in Osnovy meteoritiki (Es- 
sentials of Meteoritics), 1955, drew upon 
his earlier work, Meteority (Meteorites) , 
1948. Inthe USSR Academy of Science’s 
Klassiki nauki series also appeared Etiudy 
o meteorakh (Studies on Meteors) , 1954, by 
one of Russia’s great astronomers, F. A. 
Bredikhin (1831-1904). It was edited by 
S. V. Orlov and includes commentaries by 


A. D. Dubiago. A manual on meteoro- 
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logical instruments, written by V. N. Ked- 
rolivanskii and M. S. Sternzam for univer- 
sity students and advanced degree candi- 
dates, is Meteorologicheskie pribory, 1953. 


Technology and Engineering 


As in previous years, the greater part of 
the Russian books acquired by the Library 
are in the fields of technology and engi- 
neering. Elementary and advanced texts 
for engineering students and original works 
and manuals for scientists, engineers, and 
technicians in all branches of the techno- 
logical sciences form the bulk of the 
material. 

N. A. Shaposhnikov’s Mekhanicheskie 
ispytaniia metallov, revised and expanded 
in 1954 for its second edition, describes the 
mechanical testing of metals. It is de- 
signed for use by both advanced and grad- 
uate engineering students and by techni- 
cians engaged in plant and laboratory 
work. In L. K. Tatochenko and S. V. 
Medvedev’s Promyshlennaia gamma- 
defektoskopiia (Industrial Gamma-Defec- 
toscopy), 1955, the industrial use of 
gamma rays of radioactive cobalt and irid- 
ium isotopes for testing welded seams and 
cast iron products is discussed. 

In another field, the results of research 
conducted at the Institute of Mathematics 
and Mechanics at Leningrad University 
into the problems of strength of hydraulic 
turbine blades were published in Voprosy 
prochnosti lopasti vodianoi turbiny, 1954, 
a collection of articles which was edited by 
V. I. Smirnov. 

The engineering problems involved in 
city planning are treated by A. E. Stramen- 
tov in a comprehensive manual entitled 
Inzhenernye voprosy planirovki gorodov, 
1955, prepared for advanced students of 
architecture and engineering as well as for 
professionals in the field. 

Many interesting works for specialists in 
railroad engineering were published last 
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year. A few may be selected for mention. 

The first volume of the comprehensive 
reference work for railroad engineering 
personnel, Tekhnicheskii spravochnik 
zheleznodorozhnika, was published by the 
State Railroad Transportation Publishing 
Agency in 1949. The Library has acquired 
volumes 1, 2, 6, 8 and 12, each of which 
deals with a different subject. The sixth, 
Podvizhnoi sostav (Rolling Stock), 1952, 
edited by V. N. Sologubov, and the eighth, 
Signalizatsiia, tsentralizatsiia, blokirovka 
sviaz’, (Signaling, Interlocking, and Au- 
tomatic Blocking Systems) , 1952, edited by 
M. I. Vakhnin, were acquired last year. 

S. R. Dadyko and I. I. Draichik’s com- 
prehensive work on the construction of rail- 
road cars, Vagonostroenie; spravochnoe 
posobie, was revised and expanded in a 
second edition in 1954. 

The characteristics and design of a new 
type of gas turbine locomotive are set forth 
by I. I. Nikolaev in his pamphlet, 
Gazoturbovozy, 1955. Ezhektsionnye 
dymovytiazhnye ustanovki parovosov, 1954, 
edited by P. K. Konakov, deals with loco- 
motive smoke exhaust ejector systems. 

Specialists in heat-power engineering are 
addressed in Vnutrikotlovye protsessy (In- 
ternal Boiler Processes), 1954, by M. A. 
Styrikovich. A textbook, Kurs teplovykh 
dvigatelei (Course on Heat Engines) , 1954, 
was written by N. V. Inozemtsev for the 
curriculum of aviation institutes. Now in 
its third edition, it presents the basic prob- 
lems of theory and design of modern heat 
engines and contains information about 
structural forms of engines. The material 
is divided under piston internal combus- 
tion, steam, gas turbine, and jet engines. 

Among publications on industrial chem- 
istry is one by B. M. Bogoslovskii, P. N. 
Zmii, D. D. Zykov, I. Sh. Pik, A. A. 
Strepikheev, and I. I. [Ukel’son entitled 
Obshchaia_ khimicheskaia tekhnologiia 
organicheskikh veshchestv, 1955. This 
reference manual on the technology of the 


most important synthetic organic products 
was prepared for the use of chemists and 
for students in secondary professional 
schools of chemistry. Useful for students 
on the same academic level who are major- 
ing in petroleum engineering is L. G. Baish 
and V. A. Nikitin’s Izmerenie raskhoda i 


urovnia zhidkostei i gazov uv nefteperera- 
botke (The Measurement of Flow and 
Level of Liquids and Gases in Petroleum 
Processing) , 1954. 

S. P. Mitrofanov’s Metod gruppovoi 
obrabotki detalei na revol'vernykh stankakh 
(Method of Machining Small Lots of Parts 
on Turret Lathes), Leningrad, 1955, 
analyzes the use of turret lathes in both 
large and small mass production and in 
processing separate machine parts. G. I. 
Granovskii’s reference manual, Metallore- 
zhushchit instrument; konstruktsiia i 
eksploatatstia, in its second edition, 1954, 
provides information concerning the design 
and use of metal-cutting tools and also de- 
scribes various types of tools and provides 
their parameters. In a related work, 
Tverdye splavy v mashinostroenii; sprav- 
ochnoe posobie, 1955,V. S. Rakovskii, 
F. F. Smirnov, L. A. Rozhdestvenskii, and 
I. I. Kriukov deal with the most impor- 
tant physical and mechanical properties of 
hard alloys and present data on the design 
and use of metal-cutting tools produced 
from them. 

On the subject of electrical equipment 
there are I. V. Kharizomenov’s Elektro- 
oborudovanie metallorezhushchikh stankov 
(Electrical Equipment of Metal-Cutting 
Lathes), 1951, and B. A. Levitanskii’s 
Elektrooborudovanie predpriiatii chernoi 
metallurgu (Electrical Equipment of Fer- 
rous Metallurgical Enterprises), 1955. 
The latter deals with electrical equipment 
in connection with the technological proc- 
esses and machinery of basic divisions of 
large metallurgical plants, such as steel 
melting and rolling mill operations and 
blast furnaces, 
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P. M. Maslovskii devotes his Izuchenie 
teplovoi raboty martenouskikh pechet na 
osnove teorii podobiia, 1954, to the study 
of experimental data on heat processes in 
open-hearth furnaces, based upon the 
theory of similarity. He examines the heat 
exchange which occurs in the melting 
space and regenerators of Martin open- 
hearth furnaces and discusses the solutions 
of some problems concerning the selection 
of working rates for Martin furnaces. 

In Organizatsiia stroitel’stua ugleobo- 
gatitel/nykh fabrik, 1954, N. L. Dobrovol’- 
skii and B. M. Shevchuk are concerned 
with the construction of coal concentration 
plants. B. IA. Riabin’kii’s Planirovanie i 
ekonomika metallurgicheskikh zavodou, 
1955, is addressed to industrial economists 
and engineering personnel engaged in pro- 
duction planning in metallurgical plants 
An original research work in machine- 
building, consisting of six articles by eight 
contributors, is Prochnost’ pri neustanoviv- 
shikhia rezhimakh peremyennykh napria- 
zhennii (Strength Under an Unstabilized 
Mode of Stress Variation) , edited by S. V. 
Serensen, which was published by the In- 
stitute of Machinery of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences in 1954. 

The principles of the theory of auto- 
matic control are discussed by A. V. Fateev 
in Osnovy lineinoi teoriit avtomaticheskogo 
regulirovaniia, 1954, written for students 
of electrical engineering and designers of 
automatic control systems. A comprehen- 
sive book on the same subject is E. P. 
Popov’s Dinamika sistem avtomatiche- 
skogo regulirovaniia (Dynamics of Auto- 
matic Control Systems), 1954. 

Books on radio and electronics were 
fairly well represented among the year’s 
acquisitions. A. D. Fortushenko is the 
editor of 60 let radio (Sixty Years of 
Radio), 1955, a collection of 18 articles on 
scientific and technical subjects together 
with a review of literature on radio pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union during the last 
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10 years. This is a continuation of 50 let 
radio, published in 1945. The theory and 
analysis of oscillator tubes in radiotele- 
graphic operations is discussed in B. S. 
Agafonov’s Teoriia i raschet radiotelegraf- 
nykh rezhimov generatornykh lamp, 1954. 
The book can also serve as a useful refer- 
ence tool because readers can use the index 
to find the characteristics and parameters 
of oscillator tubes and other data. 

A pamphlet entitled Tekhnika televiz- 
ionnykh peredach (The Technique of 
Television Transmission), 1954, by G. I. 
Bialik, number 205 in the Massovaia radio- 
biblioteka (Popular Radio Library) series, 
is directed to readers who already know 
the principles of radio and television. 

The Military Publishing House brought 
out a book on the subject of magnetron 
transmitters by S. I. Bychkov entitled Mag- 
netronnye peredatchiki, 1955, for students 
at war colleges and officers specializing in 
radio enginering. The physical phe- 
nomena which occur in electron multipliers 
and the design and manufacture of these 
instruments are described in Elektronnye 
umnozhiteli, 1954, written by N. O. 
Chechik, S. M. Fainshtein, and T. M. 
Lifshits and edited by S. IU Luk’ianov. 
The authors pay special attention to the 
problems involved in applying photomulti- 
pliers to different fields of metering tech- 
niques. A guide to laboratory work with 
ion and electron instruments is provided 
by B. M. Shliaposhnikov’s manual, Ru- 
kovodstvo k laboratorii elektronnykh i 
tonnykh ustroistv, 1954. 

The acquisition of literature on aircraft 
aeronautical engineering has improved 
over previous years. Among the works re- 
ceived is G. S. Skubachevskii’s compre- 
hensive work on the design of aircraft gas 
turbines, Aviatsionnye gazoturbinnye dvig- 
ateli, 1955, written for students in aviation 
institutes. For aviation instrument schools 
there are Raschet i konstruktsiia aviat- 
sionnykh priborov (Design and Construc- 























tion of Aviation Instruments), 1954, by 
D. A. Braslavskii, S. S. Logunov, and D. S. 
Pel’por, and a smaller work by T. I. 
Viliaevskaia, Aviatsionnye pribory i avtopil- 
oty (Aviation Instruments and Automatic 
Pilots), 1954. 

K metodike geologicheskoi semki pri 


poiskakh i razvedkakh mestorozhdenii 
poleznykh iskopaemykh (Methods of Geo- 
logical Surveying in Searching and Pros- 
pecting for Useful Deposits), 1955, is a 
collection of materials which was compiled 
by a group of staff geologists under the 
guidance of F. I. Kovalev and was edited 
by N. I. Borodaevskii. Published by the 
All-Union Scientific Research Institute of 
Mineral Raw Materials, it contains 21 
articles. 

A comprehensive reference work for field 
oil geologists, Sputnik polevogo geologa- 
neftianika (Field Oil Geologist’s Com- 
panion), edited by N. B. Vassoevich, ap- 
peared in a second edition in 1954, revised 
and expanded to two volumes from the 
original one-volume work. It deals with 





problems of field geology, lithology, pale- 
ontology, tectonics, geochemistry, hydro- 
geology, geophysics, geomorphology, oil 
geology, and adjunct fields. There also 
are chapters on mapping of geological 
prospecting and core sampling by electri- 
cal means. The book was designed not 
only for members of prospecting parties 
but also for industrial and geological 
engineers. 

Terminologiia po avtomobiliam (Auto- 
mobile Terminology), 1954, and Termi- 
nologiia upravleniia, regulirovaniia i avto- 
matiki aviadvigatelei (Terminology of 
Control, Tuning, and Automation of Avi- 
ation Engines), 1954, were added to the 
Sborniki rekomenduemykh terminov (Col- 
lections of Recommended Terms) series, 
which is edited by A. M. Terpigorev un- 
der the auspices of the Committee on 
Technical Terminology of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. 


James J. VULFSON 
Air Information Division 








Hungarica 


uRING 1955 the Library’s receipts 
1) of Hungarica from Hungary and 

various other countries amounted 
to 998 monographs, 179 periodical titles, 
and 44 newspapers. Periodicals newly re- 
ceived included Magyar kényuszemle, a 
library science quarterly published by the 
Main Commission for Library Science of 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences; 
Pénziigyi szemle, a monthly on banking and 
finance issued by the Ministry of Finance; 
Kézgazdasdgi szemle, a monthly economic 
review published by the Economics Re- 
search Institute of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences; and Geodézia és kartografia 
(formerly Féldméréstani kizlemények), a 
quarterly journal of the State Office for 
Geodesy and Cartography. 

As previously reported,? the Library 
acquired the Hungarian Reference Library 
of New York, formerly known as the 
Charles Feleky Collection, in 1953. Be- 
cause of the history of this collection, there 
was unusual interest regarding it in the 
American-Hungarian community, and its 
absorption into the more extensive mate- 
rials of the Library of Congress was re- 
garded in some quarters as regrettable in 
that the collection would thus lose its 
identity. In consequence, Representative 
Frances P. Bolton introduced a bill (H. R. 
5472) in the first session of the 83d Con- 
gress, proposing to direct the Librarian of 
Congress to sell the collection “to such in- 
dividual or private non-profit organization 
or organizations as he determines to be 


* Unless otherwise stated, publications men- 
tioned in this section were issued in Budapest. 
* QJCA, XI (February 1954), 125. 
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most qualified and competent to protect 
and preserve” it. At a hearing on this bill 
on June 30, 1953, it was suggested that a 
compromise might be worked out for assur- 
ing the identity of the collection whereby it 
might be lent by the Library to a responsi- 
ble American-Hungarian organization. 

Pursuant to this suggestion, and acting 
under the authorization and approval of 
the Subcommitte on the Library of the 
Committee on House Administration of the 
House of Representatives, an arrangement 
has been made with the American Hun- 
garian Library and Historical Society by 
which the collection is being lent to this 
organization for an indefinite period, sub- 
ject to various conditions of public avail- 
ability and inspection. The Society is ar- 
ranging quarters at 163 East 82d Street, 
New York, N. Y., where the collection will 
be accessible to the public and reference 
and other services will be provided. The 
Society has assumed responsibility for cata- 
loging the collection, with certain assistance 
from the Library. 

Under the terms of the loan, a small 
number of items conspicuous for their 
rarity or needed for reference service in 
Washington have been retained in the 
Library. Among these are two original 
copies of the earliest English-language 
newspapers: Corrant or Newes from 
Italie, Germanie, France, and Others 
Places, 1621, published in Altmore, Hol- 
land, under the dateline August 6, 1621, 
and Corant or Weekly Newes, from Italy, 
Germany, Hungaria, Polonia, Bohemia, 
France, and the Low-Countries, bearing 
the imprint London, October 11, 1621. 
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Folke Dahl’s Bibliography of English 
Corantos and Periodical Newsbooks 1620- 
1642 (London, 1952) characterizes the be- 
ginnings of this English periodical press as 
follows: 


The very first newspapers in the English language 
of which copies are known to-day were printed 
in the Netherlands in 1620 and 1621. Each 
issue consisted of one leaf in small folio with 
the text in two columns on each side of the leaf. 
These broad sheet news publications were 
usually called corantos both in England and on 
the continent at this time, the word newspaper 
being, as is well known, a much later invention. 

On the basis of the same authoritative 
source, it can be said that the Library now 
possesses the only extant copy of the news- 
paper of August 6, 1621, and one of the two 
known copies of the issue of October 11, 
1621, the other being preserved in the 
British Museum Library. 

It is gratifying to report that last year’s 
Hungarian acquisitions included other rare 
books and handwritten sources. Among 
them are two early editions of books by 
Count Istvan Széchenyi, Hungary’s nine- 
teenth-century economic and social re- 
former, whose handwritten dedications to 
Edward J. Littleton, a member of the 
British Parliament, appear in both copies. 
They are the scarce 1832 edition of Hitel 
(first published in 1830), which expounds 
Széchenyi’s thinking on modernizing 
Hungary’s economic and financial system; 
and the first edition of his Lovakrul (Pest, 
1828), dealing with the economic impor- 
tance of thoroughbred horses to Hungary. 
The Library’s collections were also en- 
riched by Magyar tdjszétdr (Buda, 1838), 
the first dictionary of Hungary’s dialects, 
printed under the auspices of the Hungar- 
ian Academy of Sciences. Finally, to this 
group of materials belongs to Petdfi dsszes 
kélteményei (Pest, 1847), the first edition 
of the collected poems of Alexander 
Petéfi, who lost his life two years later, at 
the age of 26, in the struggle for Hungary’s 
independence from Austrian rule. 


Brief mention should also be made of 
several autographs which cast interesting 
sidelights on the life of Hungarian émigrés 
in the 1850’s and 1860’s. There are four 
letters which Louis Kossuth wrote in 
French to his physician in 1865; three let- 
ters by Ferencz A. Pulszky, Kossuth’s close 
associate and traveling companion on his 
visit to the United States in 1851-52; and 
three letters in English and German from 
the pen of Gen. Gyérgy Kmety, another 
exiled Hungarian patriot. 

Among current receipts several editions 
of reference value should be reviewed 
first. A book trade mannal, Kényvter- 
jeszték kézikinyve (1955), by Imre Zala 
and Ferenc Parczer, is of interest because 
it provides revealing information on the 
organization of book publishing and dis- 
tribution in Communist Hungary. A 
model catalog for “People’s Libraries,” 
K6ényvtéri mintakatalégus témegkényv- 
tdrak szdmdra (1954), contains a listing of 
basic materials which these libraries are 
expected to make accessible to their 
readers. It was compiled by the Bibliog- 
raphical Section of the National Széchenyi 
Library. 

Works from world literature not con- 
sidered harmful for Hungarian readers 
from the point of view of Communist 
ideology are listed in a guide to recom- 
mended reading, Mit olvassunk a vildgiro- 
dalom klasszikusaitél? (1955), which was 
sponsored by the Ervin Szabé Library in 
Budapest. On the occasion of the cen- 
tenary of the death of Poland’s great poet, 
Adam Mickiewicz, Sandor Kozocsa com- 
piled for the National Széchenyi Library 
a bibliography of Hungarian translations 
of Mickiewicz’s works and of Hungarian 
writings about him, entitled Mickiewicz 
Magyarorszadgon (1955). 

Materials dealing with wages and work 
norms obligatory in the USSR and Com- 
munist-dominated countries in Eastern 
Europe are listed in A munkabérek és 
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munkanormdk kérdéset. Szakbibliografia 
(1955), which is a continuation of Jdé- 
szerii gazdasagi feladatok irodalma, a series 
formerly issued by the Economic Docu- 
mentation Center (Kézgazdas4gi Doku- 
mentdciés Kézpont). Jogi és dllamigaz- 
gatdsi bibliografia, 1953, by Lajos Nagy 
(1955), the second volume of a series 
started in 1952, records monographs and 
articles in periodicals pertaining to admin- 
istration and law. Hidroldgiai biblio- 
grafia, 1945-1954 (1955), an index of 
Hungarian works on hydrology, is one of 
the latest bibliographies released by the 
Hungarian Association of Scientific Hy- 
drology, which is affiliated with the Inter- 
national Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
It is edited by Rudolf De Chatel. 

Among the standard reference works 
received was an up-to-date Hungarian- 
English dictionary, Magyar-angol kézi- 
szétdér (1955), by LAszl6 Orsz4gh, which 
is an abbreviated edition of the 88,000- 
word Magyar-angol szétdr (Hungarian- 
English Dictionary), published in 1948 by 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 

Laszl6 Szabé’s Magyarorszdg féldrajza 
(1954) is a useful textbook on Hungary’s 
geography with emphasis on recent eco- 
nomic and industrial developments. In 
Laszl6 Jakucs’s Aggteleki cseppkébarlang 
(1952) one finds a richly illustrated de- 
scription of the dripstone cave of Aggtelek, 
one of the largest in the world. In Régi 
magyar vildgjdrdk (1954), Béla Borsody- 
Bevilaqua retraces the journeys and dis- 
coveries of Hungarian explorers. The 
Hungarian Irrigation Research Institute 
sponsored the preparation of Magyaror- 
szdg vizkészlete (1954), a survey of water 
resources of importance to Hungary’s 
economy. 

Publications on economics include a 
Communist interpretation of the develop- 
ment of Hungarian industry prior to 
World War I by Ivan Berend and Gyérgy 
R4nki in Magyarorszdg gydripara az im- 


physics. 
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perializmus elsé vildghdborié elétti idé- 
szakdéban, 1900-1914, and Béla Csikés- 
Nagy’s Helyi iparunk a fejlédés tutjdn 
(1954), an account of recent trends in 
Hungarian industry. 

The Hungarian Chamber of Commerce 
issued a Catalogue of Hungarian Exports, 
which also provides a directory of Hun- 
garian foreign trading companies. In 
addition, A ktilkereskedelem hatdlyos jog- 
szabdlyai (1955), a publication of the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, records current 
legal provisions in the field of foreign trade. 
Agricultural planning is the subject of 
Termelészévetkezetek beruhdzdsainak ter- 
vezése és lebonyolitdsa az 1954. évben 
(1954) and Termeldszévetkezetek és gép- 
dllomdsok tervezése (1953), two exam- 
ples of numerous publications on the sub- 
ject issued by the Publishing House for 
Economic Planning. An _ informative 
handbook on Hungarian agriculture, 
particularly with regard to its geographical 
and economic aspects, is Laszl6 Gérég’s 
profusely illustrated Magyarorszdg mezé- 
gazdasdgi foldrajza (1954), the first work 
of its kind since 1942. 

In Hungary, as elsewhere behind the 
Iron Curtain, editing documentary ma- 
terials is the favorite type of historical 
publishing, evidently because of the fewer 
ideological risks involved. The war of 
1605-6 between Istvan Bocskai, Prince of 
Transylvania, and Emperor Rudolf II is 
the subject of Kalman Benda’s A Bocskai- 
szabadsdgharc (1955). The collected 
writings of Bocskai’s Chancellor, Janos 
Rimay, noted poet and envoy to the Sub- 
lime Porte, were edited by Sandor Eck- 
hardt, in Rimay Jdnos Gsszes mitivei 
(1955). The first volume (covering 
1703-6) of Rdday Pal iratai, published by 
Kalman Benda and others (1955) and 
dealing with the Hungarian insurrection 
led by Francis II Rakéczi against Haps- 
burg rule in 1703-11, contains official and 
private documents of Paul RAday, the 

















Prince’s Chancellor. The “Age of Kos- 
suth” and the insurrection of 1848-49 are 
represented by several documentary pub- 
lications, such as Az 1848/49. évi népkép- 
viseleti orszdggytilés, edited by Janos Beér 
and containing the minutes of meetings 
of the Hungarian Parliament in 1848-49 
and correspondence relating to its activi- 
ties; Kossuth Lajos kormdnyzélenoki iratat 
1849. dprilis 15-augusztus 15, prepared for 
publication by Istvan Barta (1955) and 
bringing together the documents signed 
between April 15 and August 15, 1849, 
by Louis Kossuth as Regent-President of 
Hungary; and A forradalom és szabadsdg- 
hare levelestdra, III (1955), which, com- 
piled by Eszter V. Waldapfel, presents an 
impressive collection of personal letters 
written by Kossuth, several members of his 
Cabinet, and persons from all walks of 
life in Hungary, relating to the struggles 
of 1848-49. 

A- Magyar Torténeti Kongresszus 
(1954) presents a collection of papers read 
at the 1953 Hungarian Historical Con- 
gress, which, like similar historical conven- 
tions in various East European countries in 
recent years, laid down the basic principles 
for the revision of its country’s history 
along Marxist lines. Of special interest 
are articles by Lajos Elekes and Tibor 
Erényi dealing with the diplomatic and 
military history of the wars between Hun- 
gary and Turkey and the policies between 
1890 and 1917 of the Hungarian Social 
Democratic Party with regard to national 
minorities. 

Hungarian historical research outside 
Hungary is represented by Julius von 
Farkas’s Ungarns Geschichte und Kultur 
in Dokumenten (Wiesbaden, 1955). In 
this volume the author, who is the editor 
of Ural-Altaische Jahrbiicher and profes- 
sor of Finno-Ugrian linguistics at Géttin- 
gen University, makes good use of docu- 
ments and literary selections from the 
twelfth to the twentieth century. 


The conquest of Hungary by the Red 
Army and the simultaneous attempt of the 
Communist Party to overthrow the demo- 
cratic government of Hungary are the sub- 
ject of the following publication of the 
Institute for Historical Sciences of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences: Felsza- 
badulds, 1944. szeptember 26-1945. dprilis 
4. (1955). Even this one-sided presenta- 
tion of Hungary’s “liberation” by Soviet 
troops gives a glimpse of the anti-Commu- 
nist attitude of the Hungarian people at 
this time, which was to manifest itself in 
the defeat of the Communist Party in the 
general elections of 1945 and 1947. A 
magyar tudomdny tiz éve 1945-1955, a 
survey of Hungarian academic and re- 
search institutions and their activities dur- 
ing the last decade, edited by a member 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
Prof. Lajos Ligeti, is supposed to serve as a 
justification for the Marxist “Gleichschal- 
tung” of Hunagrian scholarship. 

Noteworthy publications in the field of 
the history of science are Endre Réti’s Nagy 
magyar orvosok (1954), a survey of con- 
tributions to medicine by Hungarian physi- 
cians; and A magyar szemészet térténete, 
by Imre Barték (1954), a history of oph- 
thalmological research in Hungary. Nagy 
magyar taldlmdnyok (1955), by Laszlé 
Gaspar and others, presents a survey of im- 
portant Hungarian inventions and supplies 
biographical data on inventors. 

A magyar Sstérténet kérdéset (Problems 
of Ancient Hungarian History), a publi- 
cation of the Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences (1955), consists of contributions by 
Hungarian scholars—primarily in the field 
of philology—who partly or entirely reject 
Communist historian Erik Molnar’s re- 
evaluation of ancient Hungarian history. 
Another Academy publication is a new 
edition of the manual of orthographic rules, 
A magyar helyesirds szabdlyai (10th ed., 
1954). Hungarian orthography up to the 
introduction of printing in Hungary is the 
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subject of Helyesirdsunk torténete a konyv- 


nyomatatds kordig (1952), by Istvan 
Kniezsa, who also is the author of the first 
volume of a scholarly work about Slavic 
elements in the Hungarian language, A 
magyar nyelv szldv jovevényszavai (1955), 
the first extensive treatment of the subject 
since the publication in 1871 of Franz 
Miklosich’s Die slawischen Elemente im 
Magyarischen. ‘Two works published sev- 
eral years ago and throwing light on 
Finno-Ugrian influence on Hungarian lan- 
guage and culture were also added to the 
collections: Volksdichtung der Komi 
(Syrjaénen) by David R. Fokos-Fuchs 
(1951) and Osztjak hdsénekek, songs of 
Ostjak warriors collected in the nineteenth 
century by Antal Reguly and Jézsef Papay 
and edited in 1944 by Miklés Zsirai, late 
professor of Finno-Ugrian linguistics at the 
University of Budapest. Géza_ Barczi, 
professor of Hungarian philology at the 
University of Budapest, is the author of 
Magyar hangtérténet (1954), a history of 
Hungarian phonology, and the editor of 
A Magyar nyelvatlasz munkamédszere 
(1955), which defines research techniques 
and methodological principles observed in 
the preparation of the new Hungarian 
linguistic atlas, which, begun during World 
War II, is now nearing completion. 
Literary developments in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, often 
referred to by historians as “the age of re- 
forms,” are reflected in an anthology of 
prose, Szdveggytijtemény a reformkorszak 
irodalmadbél (1955) edited by Jdézsef 
Szauder and others, and in Jrdi arcképek 
(1955), a fine collection of Mér Jékai’s 
essays, articles, and literary letters which 
was edited by Gyula Bisztray. A volume 
of poetry by Mihaly Csokonai Vitéz, Hun- 
gary’s outstanding poet of the eighteenth 
century, Csokonai Vitéz Mihdly elegyes 
poétai munkdi, mellyeket mint debretzeni 
dedk irt (1789-1795) , was edited by Géza 
Juh4sz (Debrecen, 1955). Janos Hor-, 
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vath’s Kisfaludy Kdroly és irébardtai 
(1955) recreates Budapest’s literary scene 
in the early nineteenth century when it was 
dominated by the personality of Karoly 
Kisfaludy, playwright, publisher, and pio- 
neer of modern Hungarian drama. Gyorgy 
Boléni’s Az igazi Ady (1955) offers a novel 
interpretation of the life and works of 
Endre Ady, noted Hungarian writer. A 
re-edition of his works was initiated in 
1955 with the publication of the first vol- 
ume (1897-1901) of his prose works, Ady 
Endre osszes prézai miivei, edited by Gyula 
Foldessy. 

Turning to contemporary literature, 
mention should be made of a collection of 
short stories by Janos Kodolanyi, Eltek, 
ahogy tudtak (1955), which is the first 
book by this talented Hungarian novelist to 
be published since the Communist seizure 
of power in 1948. Jdézsef Erdélyi, a con- 
troversial Hungarian poet, wrote part of 
his volume of poems, Vissatérés; tij versek, 
1945-54 (1954), while imprisoned in a 
Communist jail. Tamas Aczél, although 
a Stalin Prize winner in 1951, failed to meet 
the ideological requirements in his novel, 
Vihar és napstités (Storm and Sunshine), 
1954. In 1955, because of such ideologi- 
cal sins as individualism and idealism, he 
was, along with other colleagues, divested 
of his functions in the Association of Hun- 
garian Writers. 

Interest in Hungarian literature outside 
Hungary is documented by an anthology 
of English-language translations, Hun- 
garian Poetry (Sydney, 1955), edited and 
prepared in Australia by Egon F. Kunz, 
who acknowledges in his preface the assist- 
ance of the Library of Congress in provid- 
ing “photographic and research services.” 

A considerable number of publications in 
the field of the arts were received. Mari- 
anna Takacs Haraszti is the compiler of 
The Treasures of the Hungarian Museum 
of Fine Arts (1954), also published in 


French, German, and Hungarian. Istvan 

















Réti’s A nagybdnyai mitivésztelep (1954) 
gives an insight into the Nagybanya artist 
colony, in the formation of which the 
Hungarian painter, Simon Holldssy, took 
an important part. Great Hungarian 
Painters of the XIX Century (1955), with 
a preface by Karoly Lyka, contains beauti- 
fully colored folio-size reproductions of 
paintings by Karoly Markd, Sr., Jézsef 
Borsos, Mihaly Munkacsy, Pal Szinnyei- 
Merse, and others. Books on Hungarian 
sculpture include Budapest szobrai (1955), 
with an introductory text by Karoly Lyka 
and biographical notes on the sculptors; 
and an English-language survey of Hun- 
garian Sculpture (1955) by Endre Gador 
and Gabor O. Pogany. Laszlé Gerd, an 
expert on the history of Hungarian archi- 
tecture, wrote Magyar épitészet a XIX. 


szdzad végéig (1954), a well-documented 
survey of architecture in Hungary from 
earliest times to the end of the nineteenth 
century. Fortresses in Hungary, their 
history, and their architectural features 
are the subject of Magyarorszdgi vdr- 
épitészet (1955), by the same author. 

Publications relating to the history of 
music are exemplified by a volume of let- 
ters written by Béla Barték, Barték Béla 
levelei (1951), and a volume of Hungarian 
folksongs collected in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by the Hungarian poet, Janos Arany, 
and published in 1952 by Zoltan Kodaly 
and Agost Gyulai under the title Arany 
Janos népdalgyiijteménye (1952). 


ELEMER Bako 
Slavic and Central European Division 
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thrary and Reference Facilities in the Area of the 
District of Columbia. Fifth (1955) edition 
1956. 183 p. For sale by the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. (¢ 

Price $1.35. This directory to 249 library 
sources in the Washington area was prepared 
under the direction of Legare H. B. Obear, 


Chief of the Loan Division, with the coopera- 


tion of the D. C. Library Association and the 
D. C. Chapter of the Special Libraries Associa- 
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